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F amidſt the "rikaldhy of theſe times, 
when the public taſte ſeems capable of 
being gratified by nothing but apuse, whe- 
ther in literary or political debates) a little 


fair reaſoning may be heard, the following 


ſheets, which only aim at vindicating the 
principle of ToLERAT10N againſt an Oxford 
Doctor, will have ſome claim to the Reader's 
attention: If for nothing elſe, yet for this, 
that it may poſſibly produce another Let- 
ter from the Doctor well ſeaſoned, like 
the firſt, to the public taſte. It muſt be 
owned, that the confutation of a man's prin- 
ciples, eſpecially if accompanied with any 
degree of raillery, 1s enough to put him 
out of humour. But ſuch a one would do 
well ro have reaſon in his rage; and, when he 
ANSWERS, tO diſtinguiſh between the abuſe 
of an adverſary's writings and of his perſon. 
Had the Doctor been either ſo wiſe or ſo 


honeſt, as. to have done this, he had not 


been troubled with theſe Sheets : which yet 
(with all the right of retaliation) are confined 
ſolely to his argument. ——To conclude. As 

4 | keen 


v PREFACE. 
een and ſatirical as the Doctor repreſents 
the Biſhop to have been in his Controverſial 
Writings, in which he was only on the de- 
fenſive againſt aggreſſors like the Doctor, yet 
he never left the Argument to fall upon tje 
Moral Character of any Man, not even within 
the limits and bounds of truth; much leſs 
did he ever, like one enraged, attack it with 
| | atrocious falſehoods, as the Doctor hath 
| one: for which, at a proper time, he may 3 
1 be brought to account. 9 
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EFORE enter on the argument, it may be 
expedient that the reader ſhould know what 
high injury it was, which provoked Dr. Lowth to 
all his Billingſgate againſt the author of the Divine 
Legation. 


The offence given by his lordſhip is an * 
repelling Dr. Lowth's attack upon him; which 
therefore I ſhall give in his Lordſhip's own words at 
large. 


3 


APPENDIX 
Concerning the Book of J O B. 


BY AN excellent Writer having freely and candidly 

examined the late Biſhop of London's collec- 
tion of Sermons, and in page 165 of his Examina- 
tion, aſked this queſtion, here was Idolatry ever 
puniſhed. by the Magiſtrate, but under the Fewiſh 
(Xconomy? The Oxford Profeſſor, in the ſecond 
Edition 15 his Prelections, concerning the ſacred Poe- 
try of the Hebrews, thinks fit to give the following 
anſwer—* It was puniſhed under the Economy 


of the Patriarchs, in the families and under the 


* DpOMINION of Abraham, Melchitedec and Jos. 
„ Idolatry ſpreading wider and wider, Abraham 
* was called by God from Chaldea, for this end, 

B * to 


—_— ——— 
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triarcharum; 


. cere ? 


t+ 1 


to be the father of a People, which, divided 
from all others, might continue to worſhip the 
true God, to be ſet up for an exemplar of true 


te 
40 


14 0 


„ againit the worſhip of vain Deities. Was not 


* Abraham, therefore, (exerciſing the SOVEREIGN= 


£6 


66% 


Were not Melchiſedec 5 Job, and all the 
SovEREIONS of Tribes of that Time, 
ſtill retained the knowledge and worſhip of 
e the true God, amidſt a general defection of 


cc 


cc 


Ce 


(4) 


their own did not backflide? To curb of- 
fenders, and to inflit puniſhment on the ob- 


cc 
ce 


a. 


ſpread abroad the contagion of this vice. 
Ad quæſtionem reſpondetur : Sub ceconomia Pa- 


in familiis, et ſub DoMix AT u Abra- 
hami, Melchizedechi, Jobi cæterorumque. In- 


gruen;e Idololatria divinitus evocabatur ex Chal- 


dæa Abrahamus; eum in finem, ut fieret pater 


Gentis, quæ ab aliis omnibus diviſa, verum D:um 
coleret, publicum proponeret exemplum putæ re- 
ligionis, contraque cultum vanorum numinum teſ- 
timonium perhiberet. Nonne erat igitur Abra- 


hami in ſua familia PRINGIPATUM exercentis pro- 


prium officium & munus in Idololatriam ani- 


madvertere? Nonne Melch'zedechi, Jobi, Wegen 
umque tunc temporis in ſuis Tribubus PRINCI- 


PUM, qui vert Dei cognitionem & cultum in com- 


muni fere gentium circumvicinarum defectione 
adhuc retinebant, cavere, ne ſui deficerent; 
cere delinquentes ; 


» Coer- 
obſtinatos & REBELLES, et 


ſccleris contagionem propagantes, ſupplicio affi- 


Safe tum ad primam Prælectio- 
num Ediionem : Addit. Edittouis ſecundæ, p. 312. 


This 


Religion, and to be ready to give teſtimony 


TY in his own family) to puniſh Idolatry ? 


Who 
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all the ſurrounding People, to take care that 


ſtinate, the REBELLIOUS, and on all thoſe who 
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This is fo pleaſant an anſwer, and fo little need- 

ing the maſterly hand of the Examiner to correct, 

that a few ſtrictures, in a curſory Note, will be 
more than ſufficient to do the buſineſs, 


1. The Examiner, to prove, I ſuppoſe, that the 
book of Job was a dramatic work, written long 
after the time of the Patriarch, aſks, here was 
Idolatry ever puniſhed bythe Malis RATE, but under 
the Fewiſh Economy ? The Profeſſur anſwers, Ii was 
puniſhed under the Joztan (Economy, And he 
advances nothing without proof. Does not Job 
himſelf ſay, that Idolatry was an iniquity to be pu- 
ni ſbed by the Jurge ® The Examiner replies, that 


the Job who. ſays this, is an airy Fantom, raiſ- 


ed for other purpoſes than to lay down the Law 
for the Patriarchal times. The Profeſſor maintains 


that they are all Aſſes, with ears as long as Father 


Harduin's, who cannot ſce that this is the true and 
genuine old Job. — In good time. Sub Fudice lis 

eſt : And while it is ſo, I am afraid the learned 
Profeſſor EEOS THE QUESTION 3 when, to prove 
that Idolatry was puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, out 
of the land of Judea, he affirms that Kix Jos 
puniſhed it. If he ſay, he does not reſt his aſſer- 
tion on this paſſage of the book of Job alone, but 
on the ſacred Records, from whence he- concludes 
that thoſe CIVIL MaGISTRATES, Abraham and 
Melchiſedec, puniſhed Idolatry; I ſhall own he acts 
fairly, in putting them all upon the ſame footing 
and on what ground that ſtands, we ſhall now fee. 


2. The Examiner ſays, Where was [dolatry ever 


_ puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, but under the Fewiſh Æco- 


nomy? A queſtion equivalent to this, — Where 


was Idolatry puniſhed by the civil Magiſtrate on 


the eſtabliſhed Laws of the State, but in Judea?” 
ö To 


[( 4 ] 
To which, the Profeſſr replies, It was puniſhed _ 


by all the Patriarchal Monarchs, by king Job, 
king Abraham, and king Melchiſedec.“ 


Of a noble race was Shenkin. 


But here, not one, ſave the laſt, had ſo much as a 


nominal title to civil Magiſtracy: And this laſt 
drops, as it were, from the clouds, without lineage 


or parentage; ſo that, tho' of divine, yet certainly 
not a Monarch of the true ſtamp, by hereditary 
right. The Critic therefore fails in his firſt point, 


which i is, finding out civil Magiſtrates to do his 


bierarchical drudgery. 


23. But let us admit our Profeſſar's right of in- 
veſtiture, to confer this high office, and then ſee 


how he proves, that theſe his Lieges puniſhed the 


crime of Idolatry by civil puniſhment. ABRA:“ 
HAM, and the Patriarchs his deſcendants,. come 
firſt under conſideration. What ! (ſays he) was 
not Abraham, exerciſing the SOVEREIGNTY in his own 


family, to puniſh Idolatiy? Hobbes is, I believe, 
the only one (ſave our Profeſſor) who holds that 


<c- 


Abraham had a right to preſcribe to his family 
<< what Religion they ſhould be of, to tell them 


what was the word of God, and to puniſh thoſe 


* who countenanced any Doctrine which he had 


* forbidden.” Leviath. chap. 40.—But God ſpeak- = | 
ing of Abraham, ſays, I know that he will eee 


his children ard his houſbold after him, and they ſhall 
keep the way of the Lord, &c. Gen xviii. 19. And 
Hobbes and our Prefeſſor, I ſuppoſe, regard this de- 


claration as a clear p:oof of the divine doctrine of 
RESTRAINT in matters of Religion; eſpecially when 


interpreted by their darling text of—force them to 


enter in. On the contrary, thoſe who have been 


4. bred 
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T bred up in the principles of Toleralion, hold it to be 
a mere teſtimony (a glorious one indeed), of Abra- 
' ham's-pious and parental care to INSTRUCT his fa- 
mily in the Law of God. And it is well, it can go 
for no more, or ! ſhould fear the learned Profeſſor 
would have brought in Iſaac as a backſlider to Ido- 
latry ; and his Father's laying him on the ſacrifical 
# Pile, as a kind of Auto de fe. Now, except in theſe 
4 two places of Abrahum's hiſtory, of fuch wonder- 
ful force to ſupport into/erant principles, the Patri- 
arch appears in all others fo averſe to this inquifito- 
rial ſpirit, that where God comes down to deſtroy 
Sodom, the Father of the Faithful intercedes, with 
the utmoſt importunity, for that rdelairous as well 
as inceſtuous City. The truth is this, The uſurped 
right of puniſhing for opinions, was firſt aſſumed 
and long ingroſſcd by Idolaters. And, if tradition 
may be belicved, Abraham himſelf narrowly eſcaped 
the Hire for pieaching againſt its Divinity. But 
this is not all. From his own conduct, and from 
the conduct of bis poſterity, he ſeems to have made 
one part of that fidelity in keeping 10e way of the 
Lord, (for which he is ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed by 
God himſelf) to conſiſt in inculcating the di- 
vine dofrine of Toleration. When Jacop and 
his family, without leave-taking, had departed 
from Laban, Rachel ſtole away her father's Gods, 
» The old man followed and overtook them ; and 
PN 1 complaining of the theft, Jacob frankly anſwered, 
With whomſocver ya findeſt thy Geds, let him not 


lige. Now, I Wqauld aſk, was this condemnation on 
the offender dehounced for Idolatry, or for the 
Theft ? The words of the Patriarch, which imme- 
diately follow, determine this—Brfere our brethren 
. ſcern thou what is hiur, with me, and take it to thee. 
Well, Rachel, by a female ſtratagem, contrived iQ 


Keep her fathei's Gods; for no better purpoſe, we 
? s may 
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may be ſure, than that for which the good m man em- bi 
ployed ſo much pains to recover them. The 
theft, indeed, had 'it been diſcovered, would have 
been puniſhed by pe Judge: But, as for the Idola- 
try, which, from its nature, could not be long 
-hid, the ſilence of Scripture ſhews it to have been 
coram non Fudice. And ſo far was Rachel from be- 


ing doomed to the fire, that we do not find, even 
her Gods * this puniſhment. 


After the affair of the Shechemites, Jacob, by 
\ | God's command, goes to Bethel: and there, in 
1 5 pious emulation of his grandfather's care to keep 
; the way of the Lord, the text tells us, he com- 
It; | manded his houſhold and all that were with him, to 
wk put away the ſtrange Gods from amongſt them, They | 
| | obeyed, all was well; and not a word of puniſhing 3 
| by the Fudge. Indeed, theſe Patriarchal Judges 1 
were much better employed, and more ſuitably to 
il their office, in puniſhing civil crimes and immo- t 
"ll ralities, as appears from the adventure of Judah —_ 
and his daughter in law, Tamar, | 


MrLcnstpec's Rory is a ſhort one; he is 10 
brought into the ſcene to 57/5 Abraham in his re- 
turn from conqueſt. This promiſes but ill. Had 
this King and Prieſt of Salem been brought in 
curſing, it had had a better appearance : for, I 
think, puniſhment for opinions, which generally 
ends in a Fagot, always begins with a curſe. But 
we may be miſled perhaps by a wrong tranſlation, 
The Hebrew word to Bleſs ſignifies likewile to 
curſe, and, under the management of an intolerant 
Prieſt, good things eaſily run into their contraries, 
What follows, is his taking Tythes from Abraham. 
Nor will this ſerve our purpoſe; unleſs we interpret 
theſe Tythes into Fines for — ty; and then, 


by 


— 


ö | 
by the bleſſing, we can eaſily underſtand ab/o/ution. 
We have ſeen much franger things done with the 
Hebrew Verity. If this be not allowed I do not 
ſee how we can elicit fire and fagot from this ad- 
venture; for I think there is no inſeparable connec- 
tion berween Tythes and Perſecution, but in the 


ideas of a Quaker. And ſo much for king Mel- 
chiſedec. 


But the learned Profeſſor, who has been hardily 
brought up in the keen Atmoſphere of wHoLE- 
r. e and early taught to diſtinguiſh 

between de facto and de jure, thought it needleſs 

to enquire into Fals, when he was ſecure of the 

Right And therefore, only ſlightly and ſuperci- 
liouſly aſks, * What? was not Abraham, by his 

e very princely office, to puniſh Idolatry? Were not 

&« Melchiſedec and Job, and all the heads of 

Tribes, ta do the fame?” Why, no: and it is 

well for Religion that they were not. It is for its 

honour that ſuch a fer of perſecuting Patriarchs is 
no where to be found, but in a poetical Prelection. 


4. For in the laſt place, let it be obſerved, that 
as theſe Patriarchs did not de facto (which apptars 
from their hiſtory) ſo they could not de jure (wh 
appears from the laws of Nature and Nations) pu- 
niſb Tdolatry by the Fudge. Becauſe, as hath 
ſhewn, Idolatry is not amenable to civil Juſtice, but 

where it becomes Crimen læſæ Majeſtatis, It could 
not become the crime of leſe-majeſty under the 
Patriarchs, unleſs they had been Gops as well as 
Kincs. Indeed, they were as much one as the 
other. However, it is not pretended that their 
government, tho' Regal, was Theocratical likewiſe. 


1 he Patriarchs, therefore, could not puniſb Idolatry 
by the Judge. 


From 
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From the Examiner, the Profeflor (without tlie 


-Jeaft provocation given him) proceeds to the Au- 


thor of the Divine Legation : who, he will ſhew, 
is as ignorant, abſurd, and mad-brained as F ather 
Harduin himſelf. | 


The Author of the Divine Legation had faid, 
that the Writer of the book of Job obſerved de- 
corum, in imitating the manners of the early ſcene 
which he had propoſed to adorn. To this, the 
Profeſſor objects,.“ I can never bring mylelf 
* to allow to a SEMT-BARBAROUS Porr, writing 
after the Babylonian Captivity, fuch a piece of 
« fubtilty and refinement.” —— A mighty piece of 
refinement truly, for a Writer, who lays his ſcene 


in an early age, to paint, the beſt he could, the 


manners of that age.“ Beſides (lays the Pro- 
« feffor) which is the principal point, the ſtyle ſa- 
s vours wonderfully of Antiquity, and its pecu- 
* har character is a certain primitive-and noble 
* Hmplicity. So that they who degrade this Book 
«. to the times poſterior to the Babylonian Capti- 
« viry, ſeem to judge almoſt as inſanely of He- 
« brew literature as Father Harduin did of the 


« Reman, who aſcribed the go'den Poems of Vir- 


«: gil, Horace, and the reſt, to the iron ages of the 
„ Monks.” — Verum Poetz femibarbaro poſt 
Captivitatem ſcribenti tantam ſubtilitatem ut con- 


cedam, impetrare a me non poſſum. Porro vero 


Stylus Poemati, quod vel maximum eſt, præci- 
pue vetuſtatem ſapit; eſt ejus peculiaris character 
N Adeo ut qui id infra Captivitatem Ba- 
bylonicam deprimunt, non multo fanius in Hebrai— 
cis judicare 8 quam in Latinis Rardui- 
nus; qui aurea Virgilii, Horatn, Cæterorumque 
poemata ferreis Monachorum Szculis adſcripſit. 
laem ib. 
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The learned Profeſſor is a little unlucky in his 
compariſon. The age of Job, as fixed by him, 
and the age of the Writer of his hiſtory, as fixed 
by me, run exactly parallel, not with the times of 
Virgil and Frederic Barbaroſſa, as he would inſi- 


nuate, but with thoſe of Ennius and Virgil. Job, 


the hero of the Poem, lived in Age when civil 
Society was but beginning to ſhew ill, and what 
is more, in a Country where it never yet was formed. 
And Ezra (whom I ſuppoſe to be the Author of the 
Poem) was an eminent Citizen in the molt perfect 
civil government in the World; which, he was 
ſent home, to reſtore, laden with the literary trea- 
ſures of the Eaſt; treaſures that had been long 
accumulating under the warm influence of a large 


and powerful Empire. From this ſecond tranſ- 


plantation of the Republic, Science got footing in 
Judea; and true Religion took deeper root in the 
hearts of its Inhabitants. Henceforward, we hear 
no more of their abſurd Idolatries. A ſtrict ad- 
herence to the Law now as much diſtinguiſhed 
them from others, as did the /ingalarity of the Law - 
itſelf, And a ſtudious cultivation of the Lan- 

GUAGE, in which that Law was written, as na- 
turally followed, as it did amonoſt the Sarazens, 
who cultivated the Arabic, on the ſame principle. 
And to underſtand how great this was in both, we 
need only conſider, that each had the ſame aver- 
ſion to a tranſlation of their Law intc a foreign 
language. It is true, that in courſe of time, 


when the Jewiſh Policy was aboliſhed, and the 


Nation was become vagabond upon Earth, white 


the Arabs, on the contrary, had erected a great 


Empire, a manifeſt difference aroſe between them, 
as to the cultivation of the two Languages. Let 
for all this, the Profeſſor calls Ezra, a SEMI-BAR—- 


BARIAN ; tho? we agree that he wrote by the in- 
ſpiration 


A 


E® 7] 
ſpiration of the Moſt High; amidſt the laſt bile 


indeed, yet in the full luſtre of expiring Prophecy. 


But the learned Profeſſor has an internal argu- 
ment from TASTE , full as good as the other from 
Chronclogy. The book of Job favours of Anti- 


quity, and ok who cannot reltſh it, have as de- 
praved a tafte as Father Harduin, who could not 


diſtinguiſh Fang from Horſe-fleſh.“ 


The truth is, the Greek and Latin Languages 
having, for many Ages, been the mother-tongues 


of td of the oreateſt People upon earth (who 


had ſhared between them the Empires of Eloquence 
and of Arms) became daily more and more copious 
by the cultivation of Arts; and leſs and leſs pure 
by the extenſion of Commerce. In theſe two 


languages, there yet remains a vaſt number of 


writings on all torts of Subjects. So that modern 
Critics (in the foremoſt rank of whom will always 
ſtand the incomparable BENTLEY) had by long ap- 
plication to them, through their various and pro- 


greſſive refinements and depravations from age to 


age, acquired a certain ſagacity, in paſſing a toler- 
able judgment concerning the time of the Writer, 
by his ſtyle and manner. Now Pedantry, which 


3s the ape of Criticiſm, would mimic the fame 
talent of diſcernment, in the narrowelt and moſt 


barren of all Languages ; little ſubject to change, 
both from the common genius of the Faſt, aud 


from the peculiar ſituation of a ſequeſtred People. 
Of this language, long ſince become a dead one, 


the only remains are in one ſmall Volume; the 
contents of which, had not Providence been merci- 
fully pleaſed to ſecure, while the Tongue was yet 


* See what hath been nid on this head, in the, 42d, 43d, and 
44th pages of this volume, 


living, - 


Wh} 


| E 

living, by a tranſlation into Greek, the HrEBRRw 
VERITY, tranſmitted to us in the manner it was 
found in the moſt ancient MSS, where no vowel- , 
points are uſed, nor ſpace left to diſtinguiſh one 
word from another, and where a great number of 
terms occur only once, would at this day be a mere 
arbitrary CiPHER, which every Rabinical or Ca- 
baliſtic juggler might make the key of his un- 
revealed Myſteries. —** Idem accidit etiam Maho-—— 
metanis (ſays Abraham Ekell.) ante inventa ab 
Ali Abnaditalebo puncta vocalia : Tanta enim le- 
gentium erat diſſentio, ut niſi Othomanni coercita 
fuiſſet authoritate, et determinata lectio punctis, 
qua Al excogitaverat, JAM DE ALCORANO ACTUM 
EsskT.“ And if this had been the caſe of the 
Arabic of the Alcoran, a copious and a living 
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1 language, what had become of the Hebrew of 4 

= the Bible? a very parrow and a dead one. Of — 
* which an ancient Jewiſh Grammarian gives this | 
character: Lingua iſta [Arabica] elegans "Os 
longe lateque ſcriptis dilatata, et qui eam Joquitur | 


nulla dictione deficit: Lingua vero ſancta pauca 
eſt præ illa, cum illius nihil extet niſi quod in 
Libris Scripturæ reperitur, nec ſuppeditet omnes 
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; diftiones Iequendi nec:ſſarias.” Yer this is the lan- 
F guage whole peculiarities of ſtyle and compoſition, 
* correſpondent to every age and time, the Profeſſor 


ſeems to think, may be as eaſily diſtinguiſhed as 
thoſe of the Greck or Latin Claſſics. So much 
for the Author of the Divine Legation : and in- 
deed too much, had not Mr. Lockx's defence been 
involved in his: that excellent perſon having de- 
clared (ſpeaking of the words of Job, hat Taola- 
try was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judge) 
4 * THis PLACE ALONE, WERE THERE NO OTHER, 
; * is ſufficient to confirm their opinion who con- 
* #* clude that book to be writ by a Jew.” 

— C 2 From | 
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From the Divine Legation, the learned Profeſſor 
turns again to the Examiner, who ſeems to ſit hea- 
vy on his ſtomach. —This excellent Writer deſired 


to know of the learned, /7/here they could find a civil 


or religious Conſtitution cut of Judæa, which declared 
that the Children ſhould ſuffer for the crime of their Pa- 
rents, To which the Profeſſor replies in theſe 
very words — In præſens W illo verſiculo 
contentus abito Examinatorum omrtium canDID1s- 


sus -F the preſent, let this MosT CANDID of all 


Examiners go about his bufineſs, and be rhankful for 
this ferap of Horace, . 

« Delicta majorum 3 lues, 

5 Romane. —½ᷣ— 


This is true Poetical Payment: He is called upon 
for his reckoning, and he diſcharges it with an old 


Song. But the Examiner is not a man to take 


thime for reaſon. He aſked for an old hy em of 


'T.aws; and the contemptuous Profeſſor gives him 
an old Ballad: But a little more civility at parting 


had not been amiſs ; for he who did not ſpare the 
Biſhop, would certainly- demoliſh the Profeſſor, 


| ſhould he take it into his head to examine the Præ- 


lecticus as he hath done the Sermons.” | 


* 
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THESE are the words of the A:pendix as they 
are found at the end of the fifth volume of the Di- 
vine Legation. Let. the Reader judge of the re- 
proof, by the provocation; and then compare both 
with the Doctor's libellous Letter to his Lordſhip. — 


My part ſhall be to pick up as carefully as I can, 
from under his opprobrious and ribauld language, 


the little of argument to be found; and give it a fair 
and impartial examination. 


The 


— 


1 


The two points, to which I ſhall at preſent. con- 


fine myſelf, are the. puniſhment of idolatry by the Pa- 


triarchs; and the —— of children fer the ſins 
of their parents, 


In handling the firſt, 1 ſhall begin with the article 
of mo conſequence ; To convict the Doctor of 
arguing on the principles of iNTOLERANCE, and 
ſhew that his complaints of being fal/ely and inju- 
rioufly accuſed on this head, are groundleſs and im- 
pertinent. I ſhall then conſider the arguments he 
brings, to prove that the Patriarchs were impowered 
to puniſh idolatry ; and dete& and expoſe. the ſo- 
phiſtry, by which he has endeavoured to load and 
blacken the ſyſtem of his learned adverſary, and to 
hide and palliate the nakedneſs and deformity of his 
own. Laſtly, I ſhall examine his objection to the 
Biſhop? $ defence of the Jewiſh laws in puniſhing ido- 
laters with death ; and ſhew his inability to vindi- 


cate this part af the Moſaic conſtitution, without 


having recourle to the principle of the Turo 
CRACY. 

Doctor Lowth complains, that he has been atro- 
cioufly and infamouſly abuſed in this Appendix. And 
this, 1ſt, Becauſe he is charged with maintaining 
1 principle of intolerance and reſtraint in matters 


religion. 2dly, Becauſe he 1s repreſented as en- 


tertaining the ſame notion with Filmer, concerning 
the origin of civil government. 


Leet then the charge and the defence be fairly and 
impartially conſidered. The author of the book of 
Job ſays, If I beheld the ſun when it ſhined, or the 


% moon walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath 


ce * been ſecretly enticed, or MY MOUTH HATH KISSED 
ET ora £6 MY 


he 


*% 


( 14 7 

c v HAND; this alſo were an iniquity 2% be pu- 
* 7iſhed by the judge, for I ſhould have denied the 
4 God that is above *.“ The Doctor holds, that 
he is here ſpeaking of the patriarchal judge or ma- 
giſtrate; and conſequently muſt hold that the patri- 
archal judge or magiſtrate was authorized to ſuppreſs 
ihe particular mode of idolatry here ſpecified, or to 
puniſh the idolater, who kiſſed his hand with his 
mouth, while he was worſhipping the heavenly bo- 
dies. Now, whether this be, or be nor, aſſerting 
the doctrine of intolerance and reſtraint in matters 
oF'F religion, is the point in diſpute. 


Mr. Locke has proved, as clearly as ifs itſelf 
can prove any thing, that civil government mult 
have been conſtituted for one particular, determi- 
nate, and preciſe end. He has proved alſo, that 
this could be no other, than the ſecurity of the 
temporal intereſts, or the liberty and property, of 
man . But how were the liberty, the property, 
or any of the civil intereſts of men in ſociety, hurt 
by an idolater, when he Aid his hand with his mouth, 
while adoring the ſun and moon ? 


This particular overt-a& of idolatrous worſhip 
was not in itſelf immoral or civilly criminal. It 
had no tendency to diſturb the peace and quiet of 
the ſtate, and could have no penicious and malig- 
nant influence on the intereſts of ſociety, by h ting 
the morals of its followers. Since then the Doctor 
gives his patriarchal magiſtrate a right to ſuppreſs 
and reſtrain idolatry thus circumſtanced, he gives 
him a right to ſuppreſs and reſtrain idolatry, as 
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* xXX)+ 26, 7, 8 
+ Letters on Toleration. 


_ ſuch, 
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7 /uch, or ſimply as it is a deviation and aberration 


from the worſhip of the one true God. In other 

words, he gives him a right to puniſh it as a ſpecu- 
tative and religious error, or a falſe and erroneous 
perſuaſion concerning”the proper object of divine 

worſhip. But is not aſſerting the puniſhment of 
foccafMive and religious error, or mere matter of 
opinion, aſſerting the doctrine of pnTOLERANCE and 

PERSECUTION im its largeſt extent? 


Again, Job ſays, This were an iniquity to be 
puniſhed by the judge, for I ſhould have denied the 
God that is above.” He muſt then have been ſpeak- 
ing of political and civil laws, which puniſhed 1do- 
latry as ſuch, or purely as it was the denial of the 
one ſupreme God, But if puniſhed under this idea, 
in any form of government, which was not Theo- 
cratical, it muſt have been puniſhed purely as mat- 
ter of opinion, or a wrong and miſtaken apprehen- 
ſion concerning the proper object of divine wor- 


ſhip. 


All this is confirmed by the Doctor's own An- 
ſwer, when aſked, © Where idolatry was puniſhed by 
<< the magiſtrate, but under the Jewiſh ceconomy ?” 
He replies, “ Abraham was called out of his coun- 
try, to preſerve the worſhip of the true God in his fa- 
mily : And that, in order to keep them attached to 
this worſhip, he was commiſſioned to puniſh apoſ- 
tates, or thoſe who revolted from the ſervice of the 
one ſupreme Deity *.” The Doctor does not con- 
fine and limit his commiſſion to the puniſhment of 
apoſtacy, where it, was productive of flagitious, im- 
moral, and obſcene practices; but extends it to 
all forts of apoſtacy, without intimating any limi- 


See the note quoted in che Appendix. 


tation, 


F 


tation, diſtinction, or reſerve. And this his argu- 


ment neceſſarily required. For the purpoſe of Abra- 


ham's CALL was on a religious, not a civil account. 
It was for the preſervation of the worſhip of the true 
God, and not for the ſecurity of the temporal inte- 
reſts of his family. Now, if he was to keep them 
attached to this worſhip by the infliction of ſecular 


puniſhment, every deviation and departure from it 


muſt have been cognizabie by him. How could 
it be otherwiſe, ſince he was to puniſh idolatry Se- 
cauſe it diſbonoured the true God, and not becauſe it 
was prejudicial to Society by the practices required 


of its votaries ? 


\ 


He pretends alſo, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchal magiflrates were to look upon idolaters 


as rebels and traitors *, guilty of no leſs than leſe 
majeſty. They were then to look upon them as 


the proper objects of capital puniſhment. And 
what could the molt bigotted 1NTOLERANT do 
more? 


Now then let he Public judge, whether the Au- 


thor of the Divine Legation has done him any in- 


jury, in charging him with being an advocate for 


| intolerance. 


* 


In his Jetter, he is ſo far from exculpating him- 
ſelf from this Charge, that he has furniſhed new ma- 


terials to convict him of it, beyond the poſſibility 


of a reply. 


When called upon to ſhow, © where idolatry 
6 was puniſhed by the magiſtrate, on the eſta- 
„ bliſhed laws of the ſtate, except in Jae •— 


* Obſlinatos et REBELLES>—ſupplicio afficere. 


he 


3 
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are accounted traditionary doctrines. 


S8 


1 
he anſwers with much ſeeminſ complacenty and 
ſatisfaction; “ well then, my Lord, to give you 


all the ſatisfaion in my power, be pleaſed to 


« turn to Statut. Noach. c. 3. in the paTRIAR- 

TUTE=BOOK, which, you may find 

« in the Gemara Babylonien ad Tit. Sanhedrim, 

6 c. 7. fol. 56. Indeed, my Lord, the Præcepta 
% Noachidarum have been conſidered by the 

learned, not as altogether an idle dream of the 

" rabbins, but as a ſubje& of ſome importance, 
<< being agreeable to holy ſcripture, and in other 
* reſpects much better founded than moſt that 
1 he. very 
& learned Selden has thought it worth while to 
cc treat of them at large in a conſiderable work, 

« of which they make the principal ſubject : and 
6 jt is the univerſal opinion of the Jewiſh lawyers 
<< of all ages, derived perhaps chiefly from this tra- 
<< dition, that idolatry was puniſhed under the pa- 
* triarchs. And they, agreeable to their own laws, 
« make it a capital crime. Their deciſion on the 
point, as expreſſed in the Gemara Babylonica 
is this x Ob violationem alicujus e ſeptem præ- 
ceptis Noachidarum, morte afficitur. De unico 
« ({c. homicidio) aperte effatus eſt Deus ipſe. At- 
* que eadem ratio eſt cunctorum *.“ 


(e 


Certainly the learned Doctor could never give 
an Adverſary more ſalisfaction than in ſhewin 
himſelf reduced to take refuge amidſt the lies and 
nonſenſe of Rabbinical Drivellers.— Theſe pre- 
cepts command men ro worſhip the true God, 
band to renounce idols, and all idolatrous wor- 


*« ſhip.” If then theſe precepts made part of 
P. 44, f. ; 8 
+ Ut unum Deum colerent, et 10 idololatria abſtinerent. 
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the PATRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOR, this ſtatute- 
book muſt have prohibited and proſcribed every 


defection from the worſhip of the true God, and 
every lapſe into idolatry and idolatrous worſhip, 
without any regard to, or conſideration of, the 
particular circumſtances, with which it might be 


accompanied. When therefore the Doctor affirms, 


that the patriarchal Magiſtrate had a right to in- 


llict capital puniſhment on the tranſgreſſors of theſe 


precepts, does he not affirm the doctrine of Ix ro- 
LERANCE In all its plenitude ? 


"-This univerſal and undi ſtinguiſhing prohibition 
of idolatry might be very proper in a DIVINE 
CODE : But when once it becomes part of a pas 
TRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, and that, all which 
God forbids, the magiſtrate is obliged to puniſh, 


* Redeunt Saturnia regna.” 


Tuman ſacrifices (but after the mode of the Inqui- 
ſitian) will come again in faſhion ; and the en A 
Doctor ſhall, by my good will, have an IuPRIMA“ 
run for an excluſive right of commenting on this new- 
diſcovered PATRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, like 
that given to him who firſt found the Flirentine 
Pandet7s. And indeed he will deſerve. it. For if 
he can ſh:w-that the Precepta Noachidarum were 
given by God, and theſe transferred into this PA Ri- 
ARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, he will do more for 1Nn- 
TOLERANCE than all his Precurſors in this glorious 
gauſe. For it will invincibly eſtabliſh the divine right 
and origin of tne practice. We have heard of the "di- 
vine ria ht of Kingſhip, the divine right of Epiſcopacy, 
the divine right, Preſbytery. And they have all had... 
their day. Eut who would have imagined that the 
DE7INE RIGHT OF PERSECUTION Was reſerved for 
the 


25 


ks by” 


wo 42. 


E 

the days of Liberty? and that what we have hither- 
to miſtaken for one of the wickedeſt impsof hell, was 
indeed of heavenly extraction. Some may, perhaps, 
expect better evidence than Jewiſh traditions, be- 
fore they willingly give up the unalienable right of 
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5 private judgment in matters of religion. They who 
are content to take up with this, under the quaint 
name ef a Patriarebal ſtalute- loch, can hardly think 
this great Prerogative of human Nature worth con- 
tending for. Oe. 
Laſtly, Jacob, going to celebrate a ſolemn act 
of religious worſhip, ſays to his family, Put away 
e the ſtrange gods that are among you, and be 
„ clean, and change your garments *. Upon 
this the Doctor ſays, A command iſſued by a 
% ſuperior, in an authoritative manner, and in 
y (e 


due form, plainly implies a right, and a power, 
« and a will to inforce obedience to the command: 


<« the Patriarch iſſues a command againſt idolatry; 


o 


a 


therefore the Patriarch had a right, and a power 


4 to puniſh idolatry, and would have puniſhed it 


<* in thoſe, whom he ſhould have found guilty of 

e the crime .“ Since he gives Jacob a right to 
puniſh all who did not obey the command iſſued 
by him, he muſt give him a right to puniſh thoſe 
who neglected to purify themſelves, and io cbange 


heir garments, as well as thoſe who refuſed to put 


away their range gods. Let the Doctor alone for a 


thorough Diſciplinarian. At firſt it was only con- 
formity to the worthip of the God acknowledged. 
We now find in this Pairiarchal ſtatute back there 
was an aft of uniformity lo rites and ceremonies, ſuch 
1 as making themſelves clean, and changing their gar— 
ments. 15 „ e 
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And now, let me aſk, where is the want of can- 
dour in ſaying the Doctor maintains the principle of 


intolerance ? Does his Importance expect the peculiar 
privilege of being exempted from the imputatian and 


opprobrium of holding doctrines expreſsly delivered 
in his writings? ac 


He complains of miſrepreſentation. It is indeed 
much eaſier to miſrepreſent than dete. And it is 


much eaſier to complain of miſrepreſentation, than 


to defeat the charge. I never found a fair detection 
called otherwiſe, by thoſe it concerned, than a miſ- 
repreſentation. 1 know of no other remedy to theſe. 


_ evils, than ſuffering Reaſon to decide. But who is 


rag to do this, amongſt the Sons of wee 


His ſecond charge is, that he is repreſented in the 
Appendix advancing the ſame notions with Filmer, 
concerning the origin of civil government, If he 


1s unjuſtly accuſed, let the calumny fall on the Au- 


thor of the Divine Legalion. If juſtly, the ſevereſt 
thing the Public can inflict, will be the infamy of 
holding the doctrine imputed to him. 


He was aſked, ©* Where N was ever pu- 
niſhed by the MAGISTRATE, but under the Jew:fb 
economy.” —To this he replied, ** It was puniſhed 
under the œconomy of the Patriarchs, in the 
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Melchiſedec, and Job. Was not Abraham 
therefore (exerciſing the SOVEREIGNTY in his 
own family) to puniſh idolatry? Were not Mel- 
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tribes of that time, who ſtill retained thek now- 
ledge of the true God, amidſt a general defec- 


* 


* 


C6 


Fences 85 and to inflict puniſhment on the obſti- 


4 3 C 
* is nate, 


families, and under the DOMINION of Abraham, 


chiſedec, and Job, and all the SoveRE1cNs of 


tion of all the ſurrounding people, to take care 
«© that their own did not backſlide? To curb of- 
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= .cc nate, the REBELLIOUS, and on all thoſe who 
e ſpread abroad the contagion of this vice,” He 


ſpeaks, you ſee, of the Fathers of families and Heads 
of tribes as ſuch, exerciſing dominion and ſove- 


-reignly over their dependents, To make his anſwer 


pertinent and relative to the queſtion, he muſt ſpeak 
of them as exerciſing crv1it. dominion and ſovereign- 
u, or the power and authority, properly apper- 
raining to MAGISTRATES. Now is not this ſpeak- 
ing the language, and PURI avowing the ſenti- 


ments, of FI MER? | 


If fon the Author of the D. L. was guilty 


of calumny and defamalion, it muſt be calumny andꝰ 


defamation to ſuppoſe that the Doctor intended 
to ſpeak to the very purpoſe which his argument re- 
quired he ſhould ſpeak to. — That he intended to 
make the Fathers -; families, or Heads of tribes, 

civil Sovereigns, or Kings and Monarchs, in the tri 
and proper ſenſe of the words, appears from his giving 
them power to puniſh idolaters as TRAITORS and R E- 
BELS, guilty of no leſs than /e/e majeſty. 


Since this, in his Letter to the Biſhop, he not 
only lays himſelf under a neceſſity of adopting, 
but has given very ſtrong proofs of his predilection 
for, the PATRIARCHAL SCHEME of FILMER, 


His hypotheſis of a PATRIARCHAL STATUTE- 
BOOK, containing the Præcepta Noachidarum, will 
oblige him to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of civil govern- 
ment in the time of Noah. And how can he ſup- 
pole its exiſtence in this early period, without liſt- 


ing himſelf among the followers of FILMER ? 


Having obſerved that Abraham is called in * 
Greek tranſlation of the Seventy, Bariacvs rage her!, 


* Geneſis, xxili. 6. 


he 
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* 
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„ 1 
he adds, “ So there is at once both divin right, 


and regal title.“ What pity any thing ſhould 


be wanting, though it were but ſuch a trifle as com- 


mon ſenſe, ih this i interpretation of the Septuagint.— 
However this, certainly, 1s giving all the ſanction 


to his. pa!riarchal ſcheme, which FilMER himſelf 
could deſire. | 


— 


The late Lord Bolingbroke ſeverely reproved 


Hooker and Locke, for conſidering men as imple 


individuals, and not as ranked under tribes and fa- 
milies, when they were deducing the origin of cl- 
vil ſociety. - The Biſhop aſſumes the honour of 
defending them, and obſerves, that the real origin 


of civil ſociety was equally ſhewn, whether men 


were previouſly confidered as individuals, or as 
members of families. He then adds, Had they 
+ conlidered men before civil ſociety as ranked un- 
56 der tribes, the R1GHTs belonging to the heads of 
families, though neither relative to, nor connected 
with, thoſe of a civil kind, might have too much 
countenanced that abſurd ſyſtem, which derives 
political from patriarchal rule; a ſyſtem which, 
both for its abſurdities and miſchiefs, it was the 
purpoſe of Locks and Hooker to expoſe and 
* diſcredit. The former therefore did judiciouſly, \ 

to aſſert, as he might do it truly, (for the exer- 
ciſe of juſtice no more belongs to the fathers 
of families as ſuch, than the exerciſe of regal 
prerogative) that before the inſtitution of civil 
lociety, every one of theſe independent inhabitants 
of the earth did, or might, exerciſe juſtice for 
himſelf and others, ou thoſe Wh Natel, the 
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This vindication of Locke and Hooker has drawn 


9 the following animadverſion from Dr. Lowth, 1 
<< perceive your Lordſhip has, for ſome time, born 
„ 70 good will to theſe old Patriarchs; you have 


— | He 
Bs. 2 6 [4 
8 


1 to allow them no rights, eiu her rela- 
tive, or connected with, thoſe of a civil kind, 
You are afraid, it ſeems, leſt Sir Robert Fil- 
mer's Patriarch, long ſince dead and forgotten, 
ſhould come again and haunt us; and you think 
it would be making ſurer work to annihilate the 
perſon himſelf both foul and body betore-hand, 


than to ſtay to lay the ghoſt of him, afier he 


may appear, being under no ſuch * enſio 
myſelf, Sc. 


Ln 
a 


Now when the Biſhop ſays, © The RICHTS of 
de heads of families were neither relative to, nor 


© connected with thoſe of à civil xind;” what 


does he more than ſecond Mr. Locke in aſſert- 
ing againſt Filmer, that paternal and civil power 
are not the ſame in kind, or that the rights of Ma- 
giſtrates are not derived from the ſame root and ori- 
ginal with the rights of Parents. For that they are 

the ſame in kind, being equally derived from 
the ſame ſource, is the grand and fundamental prin- 


ciple of Filmer's ſyſtem. When, therefore, the 
Doctor cenſures the Biſhop for diſtinguiſhing with 


Mr. Locke, between paternal and civil power, or for 
holding that political rule did not ariſe out of, or 


ſpring from patriarchal, he plainly turns advocate 
for FILMER againſt LocR E. 


He is fo warm a zealot, as even to make the 


cauſe of Sir Robert and the Patriarchs one and the 


P. 52. | | f 


| fame, 
K+ 


(i. 24 ] 


ſame. For if. the Biſhop will perſiſt in holding 


Mr. Locke's diſtinction, and affirming that politi- 
cal and paternal power do not come from the ſame 
ſtock, he can aſcribe it to nothing but the odium and 
ill. vill he bears to the Patriarchs, 


So Muc to convict our Doctor of the charge 
of arguing on the principles of intolerance and civil 
ſlavery. And is this the man, who values him- 
ſelf on © his generous freedom of thought, and 
© boaſts of having breathed the ſame atmoſphere with 
„% Hook ER and Locke “?“ A ſtrange declara- 


tion! at the very time he was defending Filmer 
againſt theſe illuſtrious writers. 


«© You are afraid,” (fays the Doctor to the Bi- 


ſhop) < leſt Sir Kobert Filmer's patriarch ſhould 


* come again, and haunt us.——Being' under no 
* no ſuch \apprehenſions myſelf —— 


He laughs at the Biſhop for ſuppoſing that to 
make fathers of families, as /uch, civil governors, or 
to derive pclitical from patriarchal power, tends 
to revive the patriarchal ſcheme of Filmer. He 


might as juſtly laugh at him for ſuppoſing, the de- 


nial of the moral attributes of the Deity tends to 
countenance and revive the naturaliſm of Boling- 


broke. 
0 | 

You are afraid “ Jeſt Sir Robert's Patriarch 
e ſhould come again and haunt us.“ The Biſhop 
was under no apprehenſion either of Sir Robert, or 
any of his Followers. All he aſks, is liberty to laugh 
at the nonſenſe of their ſyſtem, eſpecially at a time 
when the ſame ridiculous traſh is ready to be ob- 
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truded on us, a ſecond time, and with a more ſo- 
lemn air, by the illuſtrious Diſcoverer of the Pa- 
triarchal Statute-book, Sir Robert's was the iſſue of 
an grbitrary Court, this comes from an Academic lec- 


«© Bein g (ſays he) oder no ſuch apprehenſion my- 
« ſelf —. 2. under no apprehenſions that Filmer's 
Patriarch ſhould revive and flouriſh once more. And 
pray, Sir, who charged you with any ſuch apprehen- 
fions ? All the apprehenſion you diſcovered was leſt 
your $/27uie-book ſhould fall under the ſame diſgrace 
with Sir Robert's Patriarch. Were you apprehen— 
five of any thing elſe it ſeems to be, left ygur ca- 
lumny concerning the Biſhop's spITE to [i holy 
Patriarchs ſhould not be believed. 


Could, indeed, the Doctor prove, that the fathers 


of families, as ſuch, are political and civil rulers, 
there would be an end of Liberty and man's civil 
freedom, or the privilece to chule under what parti- 


cular government and governors he will live. The 


notion of an original ramped, making the Magiſtrate 
na creature of the people, and deriving all civil au- 
thority from them, will be as viſionary and ground- 


leſs, as the patrons of paſſive obedience and non 


reſiſtance have laboured to repreſent it *. 


Had our Doctor ſtuck to his original plan, he 
would have found himſelf obliged to prove, that the 
Patriarchs were not only Kings, but Gods likewiſe.” 


For 


* No man, unleſs he be a follower of Filmer, and a mair» 

'* tainer of the divine hereditary rigbi of Kings, will pretend to 
* fay that PATERNITY and MONARCHY are equ ally derived 
* from the ſame ſource, Thoſe who have exploded the 2 
F. SS. "oh 
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For he ſet ont with aſſerting, that they were to pu- 


niſh idolaters as rebels, guilty of no leſs than F 


#re:/in ! Now under a Theocracy, idolaters may be 
looked on as trailors and rebels, becauſe divine wor- 
ſhip and adoration is part of the allegiance or civil 
duty, which the ſubject owes to the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate. To ſhew then that idolaters were chargeable 
with high treaſon, or that they withdrew from their 
patriarchal monarchs the allegiance due to them, the 
Doctor muſt ſhew that divine worſhip and adoration 
was part of this allegiance, It is true, the modeſt 
Sir Robert was content with one half of this admi- 
rable ſyſtem. But what then! The reverend doc- 
tor has fairly won the other. And what he has won, 
furely he may wear. 


We wall alter next the arguments which he 
has brought, to ſhew that the Patriarchs were au- 
thoriſed to puniſh idolatry. 


He has taken much pains to ſhew, that 1do- 
latry was not puniſhable in a 8 nature, but 
only by the magiſtrate, after the eſtabliſnment of 
civil ſociety. Idolatry ſays he, in a ſtate of na- 
© ture, though a crime againſt the law of nature; 
«© muſt be left to the Ts aa! of God; ſeeing 


« of PASSLVE OBEDIENCE and NON-RESISTANCE, tell an- 
other ſtory.” They ſay, that fathers and Patriarchs mult re- 
main fathers and Pat-iarchs; and-ean never either ripen or 
< degenerate into Kings, as coming from a vety different ſtock: 
< that theſe latter aroſe from cen act, and were the creatures 
of the people; that the will of God, diſcoverable by natu— 
« ral reaſon, gave the immediate right to FATHERS; and that 
the will of man, di coverable by human actions, gave the 
„ 1mmediate right to Kings,” 


« there 
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there is no human juriſdietion, which « can pro- 
perly interpole to reſtrain it, 


“ But in a ſtate of civil ſociety, which is ſup- 
poſed in this queſtion," this defect is tupplied : 
„the civil law is ſuperinduced, and comes in aid 
b of the natural law; and puts in execution in ma- 
e ny inſtances, in Which it could not be executed 
before. The magiſtrate becomes the miniſter of 
ö 1 God, an enger 10 execute Wrath pon every one 
ce that doeth evil; upon every vice, every immo- 
c rality, every crime againſt the law of nature; 
* As FAR ASIT MAY HAVE A PERNICIOUS EFFECT 
„ ypoN CIVIL SOCIEY, and as far as it came under 
#7 © his cognizance 1 


oF Since then he lays it down as a princ' ple, that ö 
idolatry is not puniſhable in a ſtate of nature, but | 
only by the Magiſtrate, after the eſtabliſhment of f 
civil ſociety; it will be incumbent on him to ſhew, f 

that the Patriarchs were civil governors. And what | 

has he alledged to this purpoſe ? Or what can ö 

he poſſibly alledge, without having recourſe to the | 
exploded and antiquated ſyſtem of Filmer ? ,4 

Hi: | 

But he ſays, Will not the title itſelf of PA- | 
TRIARCH be ſufficient for my purpoſe ? Though [ 
Job and Abraham were not Kings, yet might they , 


e not be really and Free ually rulers of tribes 1 8 

Indeed, Sir, I am afraid not, unleſs your ſufficiency 
comes in aid of theirs, For your great and fun- 
damental principle is, that idolatry is only puniſh- 
able by the Magiſtrate in a ſtate of civil ſociety. - 
On this principle, you mult either prove that the 
patriarchal was truly and properly civi! government, 
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1 
or give up the point in diſpute, and own chat you 
can find no magiſtrate to do your hierarchical drud- 


Sery. 


He aſks, whether there are not other ſyſtems 
of civil government | beſides monarchy * ?” With- 
out doubt, there are. And could he have ſhewn, 


the Patriarchs preſided in azy civil government, 1 


idolatry as high treaſon. 


ſhould never have quarrelled with him about the 
form or mode. But fince he is conſcious that his 
argument required him to do this, and yet has not 


attempted to do it, [ need not aſk the reaſon of his 
omiſſion, 


= 

His argument called upon him to prove, not on- 
ly that they were civil governors, but even that they 
were Kings and Monarchs. For he had deſcribed 
and repreſented them as ſuch, when he affirmed 
the fathers of families and heads of tribes were 
impowered to exerciſe civil authority, and to puniſh 
For is not high treaſon a 
crime againſt the ſupreme Magiſtrate ? Andis not 
the father of a family, exerciſing civil authority 
among his children and houſhold, ſtrictly and pro- 
Per a King or Menarch : 5 


The Biſhop therefore ſpoke directly to the point, 
when he ſaid, The Doctor might as s eaſily 
„they were Gods as Kings. 


And how does * Doctor repreſent this? Why, 
thus; “ You ſer out with aſſerting, thit the Pa- 
* triarchs were not civil magiſtrates, becauſe they 
were not Kings. 


P. 55. 
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<« at the aſſertion, and che reaſon by which it was 


46 ſupported * » Miſerable chicane! It was not 


the Biſhop's buſineſs to prove they were 702 civil 

magiſtrates. It was incumbent on the Doctor to 
prove that they were. AFFIRMANTI incumbit Pro- 
batio. AY | 


After the Doctor had deſcribed and repreſen: ed 


them as Kings and Monarchs, or. fixed and aſcer- 


tained the particular mode of government which 
was the ſubject of diſpute, what had his adverſa- 
ries to do, but to demand prodfs of its real exift- 
ence, or of the kingſhip and monarchy of the Fa- 


triarchs ? t 


But he is at length provoked to give a more di- 
rect anſwer: If, lays he, I had at all apprehended 


© jt to be neceſſary, I believe 1 could have offered 


« i ſome proof that theſe Patriarchs were Kings. As 
« thus: Abraham is called in the book of Geneſis 
„ (xxiii. 6.) according to the tranſlation of the 
66 Seventy, Bache rag bes. So there is once both 


e regal title and divine right F.“ To ſhew our 


Doctor how much this regal litle and divine right 
are to the purpoſe of his preſent argument, I will 


here preſent him with the following obſervations 


on this text, by the late excellent Bilhop Hoadley, 


in his- Examingfly 4 the Patriarcbal ſcheme of 
Filmer. ” = 


* The children of Heth do indeed tell Abraham, 
* that he was a Prince of God, or MIGHTY PRINCE 
* amongſt them, v. 6. But we know he was a ſtran- 
** ger or ſozourner with them, v. 4. Without any 
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“ right to any government, but of his own faiily.— 
50 And this gives us another good hint, that even, 

in thoſe days ere were few monarchs, in the 
& modern notion, ſettled and heard of in theſe 
c parts, when Abraham, though a traveller and a 
« ſtranger, was accounted a great Prince, becauſe 
« God had bleſſed bim with a numerous family of his 
* own deſcendants and ſervants. Family-government 
& ſeems, at that time, to have been of uſe, and not 
« to have been ſo over-ruled or ſwallowed up, by a 
«« ſettled form of civil government ſer over it, as it 
% was afterwards “. mo” 


6h 
* 


Hence we ſee the futility of arguing from the 


words Kings and Princes, as if they had, in the 
more early ages, been underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, 


and uſed. to Tignify any of that civil authority and 


power, which they do now. 


In theſe early times they might often be applied 
to perſons, who were no more Kings and Monarchs, 
in the modern ſenſe of the words, than the Lzrle 


e amongſt the ſavage Americans, —— 


Having aſſured us, in a paſſage above. quoted, 
that ;dolatry i is not puniſhable in a ſtate of nature, 
he adds, The magiſtrate becomes the miniſter of 


God, an avenger to execulg wrath upon every one 


ce that doeth evil; upon every vice, every immora- 
+ lity, every crime againſt the law of natue, AS FAR 
% AS IT MAY HAVE A PERNICIOUS EFFECT ON CI- 
«© VII SOCIETY T.“ 


The magiſtrate then is to puniſh idolatry so PAR 
AS IT MAY HAVE A PERNICIOUS EFFECT ON so- 


* F. 64, 5. 


E I 3 

iE TY. And could he have told us in plainer terms, 
that the magiſtrate had nothing to do with the ido- 
later mentioned in the book of Job, who kiſſed his 
hand with bis mouth, while he was worſhipping the 
heavenly bodies ? Could he have told us in plainer 
terms, that he was not to puniſh idolatry under the 
idea mentioned in the book of Job, or as it was the 
denial or renunciation of the one true God? And, 
laſtly, how could he have told us more directly, that 


his PATRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, ſentencing all 


idolaters without diſtinction to capital puniſhment, 
was only the delirium of ſome old doting Rabbi, or 
Jewiſh Lawyer? It was then a little unlucky in 
our learned Doctor, to erect his ſyſtem on a poſition 
which entirely overturns it, 


The Advocate for intolerance, againſt whom Mr. 
Locke wrote his celebrated Letters on Toleration, 
brought this paſſage of the book of Job to prove, 
that the patriarchal magiſtrate had a power to punith 
for opinion, or to puniſh religious error, as ſuch, 
without any conſideration of the civil miſchief, or 
hurt it might do the ſtate “. Since Dr. Lowth 
agrees with this intolerant, in ſuppoſing this text 
proves that the patriarchal magiſtrates puniſhed the 
particular ſpecies of idolatry there mentioned, and 
puniſhed it as ihe denial of the one ſupreme God; how 


can he help agreeing with him in ſuppoſing that 


they puniſhed for opinion, or puniſhed religious er- 
ror, as ſuch, without any regar to the conſidera- 
tion of the miſchief it might do the public: 


The beſt of it is, the Doctor would maintain, 


with Mr. Locke's Adverſary, that the Magiſtrate 
was commiſſioned to puniſh idolatry, under the par- 


* Third Letter on Toleration, 
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ticular circumſtances mentioned in the book of Job: 
He would maintain alſo, with Mr. Locke, that the 
magiſirate was commiſſioned to puniſh no religious 
worſhip, but what interfered with the good of ſo- 
ciety. He might as rationally and conſiſtently talk 


of holding a vacuum with Newton, and a plenum - 


with Des Cartes. 50 N / 


- 


Had he been maſter of his argument, he would 


have known that Mr. Locke applied his very prin- 


ciple to ſhew, that the author of the book of Job 
could not be ſpeaking of the patriarchal magiſtrate, 
but was alluding to the Jewiſh Theocracy. The 
Doctor might have ſeen too, that if he accedes to 
the principle, he muſt accede to the concluſion. For, 
on this principle, idolatry, as ſuch, or every ſpecies 
of idolatyy without exception, can be liable to civil 
puniſhment in no form of government, which is 
not Theocratical. 


This perpetual ſhifting of his arms, or his indiſ- 
criminetely aſſuming the principle of Mr. Locke, 
and the principle of Mr. Locke's Adverſary, is more 
than a thouſand arguments to ſhew how little reaſon 
he has to value himſelf n having breathed the ſame 
atmoſphere with Locke and Hooker, It is juſt. as if 
an advocate for Chriſtianity ſhould ſometimes aſſert, 
and ſometimes deny, the truth of the Miracles, on 
' which its divine origine is founded. Was it for ſuch 


reaſoning as this, That the names of Locke and 


Hooker have been ſo long and ſo juſtly celebrated ? 


But to which of theſe two contrary principles will 
the Doctor ſtick'; the principle of Mr. Locke, or 


the principle of Mr. Locke's Intolerant:? Alas! his 


notion of the high antiquity of the book of Job 
will confine him to the latter. 


3 This 


ZX 8 


* = 
This notion will oblige him to give the patriarchal 
magiſtrate a power of puniſhing idolatry, as it was 


the denial of the one true God, i. e. a power of puniſh- 


ing for opinion as ſuch, And if what he gives be 
not given gratis, it is either becauſe he thinks that 
force and v.olence have a natural efficacy to operate 
conviction, or that conformity without conviction 
is ſerviceable to the true Religion. 


Hie muſt give his patriarchal Magiſtrate . the 
prerogative of judging for his ſubjects in matters of 
Religion, and of preſcribing what particular mode 
of worſhip they ſhall follow. For if he hath not 
this prerogative, it 1s certain he can have no right 
to puniſh them for Non- conformity. 
a , | | 
The Doctor, perhaps, may ſay, he never aſſerted 
that force had any natural efficacy to operate con- 


viction, or that the magiſtrate was to preſcribe to 


his ſubjects what religion they were to be of. And 
ſo ſaid Mr. Locke's Intolerant. But what then? 
Mr. Locke did not think himſelf hindered, by his 
Adverſary's denial of theſe conſequences, from per- 
ſiſting to charge him with them, as they flowed ne- 
ceſſarily from the principle, that the Magiſtrate had 
a right to puniſh for opinion. And the Doctor aſſures 
us, that Mr. Locke never treated his adverſaries in 
an ungenerous, illiberal, and uncandid manner. 


The only way the Doctor has to extricate himſelf 


from theſe difficulties, is to ſnew, that the patriarchal 
magiſtrate had a right to puniſh the particular node 


of idolatry deſcribed by Job, and a right to puniſh 
idolatry, as it is the denial of the one ſupreme God; and 
yet had no right to puniſh for opinion. Till he does 
this, I muſt remind him once again, that he has 
EF: been 
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been laying a laſting foundation for the practice of 
intolerance and reſtraint in matters of religion. For 
if force was ever uſeful to operate conviction, it 
muſt be ſo (till, unleſs the frame and conſtitution of 
human nature has been a ſecond time altered. If 
the Magiſtrate had once a right to puniſh idolatry, 7 
as ſuch, i. e. to puniſh for opinions, he muſt have 
the ſame right now. For his coercive power muſt 
have been always limited and circumſcribed within 
the ſame bounds, ſince the end of civil government 

was always the ſame, I | 
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He will give great advantages both to the Deiſts 
and the Intolerants. The firſt will triumph in a 
circumſtance, which enables them to load the Patri- 
archs with the odious and deteſtable name of Perſe- 
cutors: and the Intolerants will not be a little pleaſed 
to find they may plead the example of theſe holy ve- 
nerable men, to juſtify them in puniſhing for opini- 
ons, and making penal laws againſt all who diſſent 
from the eſtabliſhed Faith. 


Indeed a much better writer ſeems incautiouſly to 
have fallen into the ſentiment, which Dr. Lowth 
deliberately and pertinaciouſly maintains, after its 
pernicious tendency hath been fully and openly ex- 
poſed. It is the Reverend Dr. Leland, who ſays, 
In the time of Job, which was probably before 
«© Moſes, idolatry was looked upon as a great ini-- 
„ quity, /o be puniſhed by the judge *.“ 


According to this writer, a deviation from the . 
worſhip of the true God was puniſhable by the civil 


.  *® Vol. I. p. 98. of Atvantag: and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, He refers to Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. 
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power, in the time of the Patriarchs. He holds too 
that the patriarchal religion was really and eſſentially 
the ſame with the Chri/tian r. It will follow then 
that he kingdom of Chriſt was once à kingdom of this 


world, ſince it was ſupported and propagated by 
temporal and worldly power. Compel trem to enter 


in, muſt, in its very literal meaning, have been the 
language of the Goſpel in thoſe days. 


Now what need the Intolerants aſl, or what can 


their cauſe require, more than this conceſſion, that 


the ſpirit of perſecution was once the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel? In vain will this ingenious and learned 
writer diſſuade Chriſtian magittrates from perſecu- 
tion by any conſiderations drawn from the iniquity 
of the practice, the nature and genius of the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, or the inefficacy of force to make true 
and real converts. How, ſay they, can we do bet- 


ter than imitate the practice of theſe virtuous and 


holy patriarchs; eſpecially tbe Father of the baith- 
ful? How is it poſſible to imagine the nature of 
the Goſpel is cflentially altered, and become the 
very reverſe of what it was formerly? How can 
it be ſaid that force is of no uſe and efficacy to ope- 


rate conviction now, if it once had this efficacy? 


But to return to Dr. Lowth; and proceed to de- 
tect, unravel and expoſe the ſophiſtry, by which he 


has endeavoured to load and blacken the ſyſtem of 


his learned adverſary, and to hide and palliate the 
nakedneſs and deformity of his own. 


« I hope,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Bi- 
ſhop, © it will not offend your Lordſbip's mederation, 


+ View of Deiſtical Writers, 
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RE 
« if 1 exclude from toleration all thoſe, who make 


practices ſhocking to humanity, and deſtructive 
c of the human race itſelf, parts of their religious 


«© worſhip; ſuch as murders, proſtitutions, and 


impurities of all kinds; the horrid ſacrifices of 
Moloch, in which parents offered up their own 
children, and burnt them alive to appeaſe the idol; 
the obſcene rites of Baal peor, in which the moſt 
ſhameleſs proſtitutions were permitted and encou- 
raged at leaſt, if not neceſſarily required *.“ 


* 


* 
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His Lordſhip moderation offended By has? 


Why, by the inforcement and recommendation of 


his own doctrine. For both the principles of the 
Alliance and the D.vine Legation deny a toleration to 
all Religions, encouraging the perpetration of ſuch 
actions, as are detrimental and hurtful to the State. 
To inſinuate even ſo much, that his Lordſhip had 
been ſilent on this important queſtion, is ſo profligate 
and ſhameful a repreſentation, that nothing but the 
Doctor's own words can make it credible. Many a 
writer has been tempted to miſrepreſent an adver- 


ſary, in hopes the reader may never fee his book. 


But our Doctor can preſerve the character of an ho- 


neſt man no otherwiſe, than by confeſſing that he 
himſelf never ſaw it. 


He pretends hw that he limits the civil power 
to the. ſuppreſſion of idolatrous worſhip, where it 
is contaminated and defiled with unnatural proſti- 
tutions, buman ſacrifices, or vicious, immoral, and 
debauched practices. But does not his applica- 


tion of the paſſage in Job to the patriarchal Magi- 


ſtrates, give them a power to puniſh the| idolater 


P. 48, 49. 
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who barely kiſſed his hand with his mouth, and went no 
further into the guilt of Idolatry ? Does not this ap- 
plication give them a power to punifh idolatry, as 
the denial of the true God; and conſequently to puniſh 
it, where it was not polluted and deformed with the 
horrid and impure practices above mentioned? Does 
he not give them this unlimited and unreſtrained 
power, when he ſpeaks of their puniſhing idolatry 
as high treaſon, and of their being authorized to keep 
men attached to the worſhip of the true God by 


compulſion and force? Has he not fince in his 


Letter, given Jacob a right to puniſh even for Now- 
CONFORMITY, the non-obſervance of the rites and 
ceremonies of the public worſhip? Does not his 


PATRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK denounce ſentence 


of death on every Idolater without diſtinction? 


But as he often aſſumes the language of the Ad- 
vocates for tcleralion and religious liberty, he hopes, 
this may ſerve to cover and diſguiſe the malignity of 
his ſyſtem from the inattentive and incautious reader. 
„ would (ſays he) have no application of fire and 
„ faggot, no capital puniſhment, no propagating of 
* eſtabliſhed religion by force; no impoſing modes 
of faith, opinions orceremonies.—In ſhort, | would 
have her (the patriarchal church) employ her power 


only in hindering the importation of foreign im- 
ce 


LA 


C 
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« idolatry, not only highly immoral in itſelf, but 


* moreover attended with a train of the groſſeſt im- 
e purities, and the moſt abominable vices, that 
ever diſgraced human nature *..“ 


* 


He was here ſpeaking of a ſuppoſed alliance be- 
tween the patyiarchal church and ſtate. In this, his 


P. 44, 5. 
| Politics 


moralities; particularly in excluding a ſpecies of 
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Politics are a little premature. He is for mak ing 


an Alliance between Church and State before either of | 


them exiſted, 


% would, ſays he, have no application of fire 
* ard faggot; no capital puniſhment.” But of what 
uſe is it to religious liberty, that he denies the Church 
a power of puniſhing catilally in matters of religion, 
while he gives it to the S/aze? Does he not make 
idolatry rebellicn or high treaſon ? and is not, rebellion 
or hig treaſon a capital offence? Does he not con- 
cur with his Fewifh lawyers in giving the patriarchal 
Magiſtrate a power to puniſh all forts of idolatry 
with death? And, after this, it is of very little 


conſequence, whether the execution is to be by fire 


end faggot, or by other gentler means. This puts 
me in mind of a late ingenious Advocate for Rome; 
who is as chary of his Church as the Doctor can be 
of his. The Church of Rome, ſays the Hiſtorian, 
is no Perſecuter. For why? It is the ſecular arm 
which dees all the miſchi f. | 


I would have (ſays the Doctor) no propagating 
« eſtabliſhed religion by force.” Bur was not the 
public religion upheld %% force, when idolatry, or 
the deviation from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, Was Ca- 


pitally puniſhed by the magiſtrate? 


No impoſition of opinions.“ — Were not opinion, 


impoſed, when Abraham treated as /ra:tors and rebels 


all thoſe who did not con.orm to the worſhip of the 


true God; and when idolatry, as the denial of one | 


fupreme Deity, came under the cognizance of the 
Magiftrate? And how could opinions be MORE 
 FCRCIBLY impoſed than by the greateſt of all hu- 
man penalties, the infliction of dcath ? 


« would 


8 


© the molt abominable vices. 
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& J would have her employ her power only in 
hindering the importation of foreign immoralilies; 
« particularly in excluding a ſpecies of idolatry, not 
ce only highly immoral in itſelf, hut moreover at- 
tended with a train of the grofſe/# impurities, and 
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Now what foreign immoralities, except the ſimple 
adoration of falſe Gods, were imported by the Ido- 
later, who kiſſed his hand with-his mouth, while he 
was worſhipping the ſun and moon ? Why does he 
talk of a particular ſpecies of idolatry, attended with 
a train of the greſſiſt impurities, and the moſt abomi- 
nabl: vices? Does not his application of the paſ- 
ſage in the book of Job; his hypotheſis of the pa- 


triarchal Statute-book ; and his making idolatry 7e- 


bellion and high treaſon under the Patriarchal govern - 
ment; require him to ſubject zvery ſpecies of idolatry 
to civil puniſhment, whether it be or be not attended 
with the groſs vices and impurities he has heaped up 
in his imagination? | | 


The queſtion, you ſee, was whether the Magi- 
ſtrate was authorized to puniſh idolatry univerſally, 
orinallcaſes, without any regard to he particular rites 


and practices with which it is accompanied. To what 


purpoſe then is it for Dr. Lowth to repeat that the 


Magiſtrate has a right to ſuppreſs and reſtrain it, 
when it hurts Society, by promoting licentiouſneſs 


and debauchery? To what purpo'e is it to repeat 


that it may he repreſſed /» ſome particular circumſtances, 


when the argument made it neceſſary for him to 


prove that it might be repreſſed indiſcri mi nalely and 
promiſcuouſiy in all? 


Again; he charges the Biſhop with © pretending * 


that idolatry is but an opinion, that he groſs ct 
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« of adoration paid to falſe Gods is a mere ſpecula- 
s tion. 


« Even upon your own principles,” (ſays this ho- 
neſt man) ** that e groſſe/t act of idolatrous worſhip 
is no more than a mere ſpeculative opinion *. 
«« For your pretence, that idolatry is but an opinion, 
<« that the groſs act of adoration paid to falſe Gods 


AQ 


<* is a mere ſpeculation, this is ſuch a banter upon 


“ reaſon and common ſenſe, that you could never 


„ mean it in earneſt.” What does he mean by 


groſs as of idolatry, and groſs acts of idolatrous wor- 


fbip? Why, the ſeveral impurities, murders, and 


proſtitutions above mentioned. He roundly charges 


the Biſhop with affirming that THESE were only a 


ſpeculation, or ſpeculative opinion. 


Every one, who has not read the Alliance and th; 
Divine Legation, will naturally imagine the Biſhop 
had declared all theſe profligate and flagitious actions 
to be no more than a ſpeculative opinion. Every one, 
who has read theſe works, will be aſtoniſhed to find 
that the Biſhop has not given the leaſt ſhadow of a 
ground for ſo unjuſt a cenſure, 


When the Biſhop ſpeaks of idolatry as being a mere 
ſpeculative opinion, he is ſpeaking of idolatry at large 


and in the abſtract, or merely as it implies the wor- 


ſhip of falſe deities in oppoſition to that of the true 
God. And when viewed in this light, it is nothing 
more than a falſe judgment and opinion concerning 


the proper object of divine worſhip, It preſents | 


nothing to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate but mere 


ſpeculative and religious error. It is evident that 


the Biſhop, in his Appendix, was ſpeaking of idolatry 
at large, or purely as it was a departure from the 
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worſhip 
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[41 } 
worſhip of the Supreme Cauſe of all Things. For 
the queſtion was, whether the Patriarchs were autho- 
rized to puniſh the idolater who kiſſed His hand with 
his mouth while he was adoring the heavenly bodies, 
and to puniſh idolatry, as it was the denial and re- 
nunciation of the one true God. 


But now let us ſuppoſe that this candid Divine, 
by groſs acts of Idilutry, only meant mere Idolatry or 
Idolatry, as ſuch, 1d:latry in the abſtraf? : And then 
the Reader is to conſider his cenſure of the Biſhop's 
principles as a mere ſtroke ad invidiam. The Bi- 
ſhop holds ſimple Idolatry to be the mere exerciſe 
of a ſpeculative Opinion only: conſequently, lays the 
Doctor, an action without guilt of any kind. But 
the Biſhop, who, I ſuppole, knows his own Prin- 
ciples beſt, and beſt underſtands their conſequences, 
ſays No: for although a mere Idolater is not amen- 
able to the tribunal of the civil Magiſtrate, becauſe 
a mere ſpeculative Opinion affects not the welfare of 
Society, yet it may affect the Owner of it, at a 
higher tribunal, becauſe he may have embraced an 


erroneous opinion, derogatory to the honour of God, 


through Appetite, prejudice, inattention, or many 
other deviations from Reaſon, which make a free 
Being accountable to his Maker. — I humbly pre- 


ſume, therefore, that the Biſhop's Principles on this 


head, though ſo ſeverely cenſured by this rigid Di— 
vine, may be o banter upon Reaſon and Common- 


ſenſe, but that it is very likely his Lordſhip was in 


earneſt, NN 


To ſay my mind, I believe the candid Doctor, 
by - gr acts of Tdelatiy—was willing to be under- 
| flood either way, juſt as would belt ſerve his virtu— 
ous purpoſe againſt the Author of the Divine Le- 
galion. 
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The Doctor ſometimes ſpeaks of e Alliance be- 
tween Church and State. But public utility is the ba- 
ſis of this theory. Now that his Lordſhip ſhould 
fuppoſe obſcene rites, unnatural proſiitutions, and bu- 
man ſacrifices, to be conſiſtent with public utility, may 
be affirmed by thoſe who will affirm any thing, I 


mean his Lordſhip's Adverſaries, but will be laug hed 


at by every body elſe. 


It ſhould then be remembered, that all forts of 
idolatrous worſhip, hurtful and injurious to Society 
by their licentious and debauched practices, have 
nothing to do in the preſent queſtion : The Biſhop, 
both in his Alliance and in his other works declaring 
an. abhorrence of the leaſt tolcration | to any of 
theſe, 


But, in order to keep up the appearance of an argu- 
ment, the Doctor found it neceſſary, firit to venture 


on a boid and violent falſification of the Biſhop's | 


ſyſtem, and to charge him with granting a tolera- 


tion to every ſpecies of idolatry, even where it was 


moſt miſchievous and detrimental to civil Society. 
And ſecondly, as neceſſary to cover and diſguiſe 
the malignity of his own ſyſtem, by pretending 1 that 
he never denied a tolcration to idolatry, but where 


civil ſociety muſt ſuffer by it. 


The Biſhop, anſwering an objection of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke concerning THE MODE of puniſhing idolatry 
under the Law of Mofes, ſaid, „He [L. B] ſhould 
© have conſidered that the law all along diſtinguiſhes 
bet een the crimes capable of legal conviction, and 
ſuch as were inſcrutable to all but omniſcience. 
The latter God reſerves for his own inquiſition: 
but the crime in queſtion was an ovον . of ido- 
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e Jatrous worſhip, and therefore came reaſonably and 
„ equitably before the civil tribunal *,” 


Here the Doctor objects, firſt, “that the force 
e of this reaioning extends to every civil govern- 
0 ment upon the face of the earth +.” If he means 
that overt- acts of idolatrous worſhip are capable of 

cenviction under every government, this will be rea- 
dily allowed. But I muſt remind him that the pre 
ſent queſtion is only of ſuch overt-aCts of idola- 


trous worſhip, as were not in any meaſure prejudicial 


to the State. And though overt-a&ts of idolatry, 


thus circumſtanced, were "capable of conviction un- 


der every Government, yet they were no where pu— 
niſhable by the civil tribunal, but in Judea, For 
there, overt- acts of fdolalrous worſhip were overt-acts 
of high treaſo;: and every ſpecies of idolatry with- 
out exception, coming under this denomination, 
muſt have been juſtly liable to capital puniſhment, 


But if overt-acts of idolatrous worſhip were ca- 


pable of legal conviction, and might be brought be- 


fore the civil tribunal in Judea; the Doctor aſks, 
ſecondly, how could the Biſhop ſay that zdolatry is 


not amenable lo civil juſtice, or that puniſhing for 


idolatry is puniſhing for OoIN Iosẽ; ? Why? does 
he aſk : For this plain reaſon, when the Biſhop ſaid 
this, he was ſpeaking not of Judea under,a Theo- 
cracy, but of the Doctor's imaginary ouriadokal > go- 


vernment; under which, overt acts of idolatry not 


being V% treaſon and having no civil influence on 
| morals, muſt have been exempted from the juriſ- 


diction of the magiſtrate. And if he had nothing 


* View of Lord Bolingbroke, third Edition, p. 187. 
+ P. 39, + P. 38. 
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{44 ] 
to do with theſe overt acts, he muſt have puniſhed 
idolatry as matter of opinion, if he puniſhed it at all. 


Again, By the terms of the alliance, ſays the 
© Doctor, it appears, that the church has a coadlive 
* PWT FOR THE REFORMATION OF MANNERS, If 
* it be aſked, how the church came by it; it is 
% anſwered, that the church received this power or 
* juriſdiction from the ſtate. The State then was 
e originally poſſeſſed of this coactive power for the 
« reformation of manners, in as full and ample a 
e manner as the church enjoyed it afterwards; or 
« how could the ſtate make a grant of it to the 
“church ?. Certainly. Why then ſhould the 
<« Stare part with it. For ſome people may be in- 
ce clined to think, that the State might as well have 


„ kept it ſtill in her own hands, and never have 


« made a grant of it to the church at all *.” 


The author of the Alliance, in the place here 
quoted, is ſpeaking of ſome peculiar duties, uſeful 
to Society, which could not be conveniently inforced 
by civil laws, or coactive power in the hand of the 
magiſtrate J. Now if theſe duties could not be 
conveniently inforced by coactive power in the hands 
of the Magiſtrate, here is a good reaſon, Why he 
ſhould lend it to the church, to be employed in 
his own ſervice, for a reformation of manners, which 
civil laws could not effectually reach. Inſtead there- 


PF. 44s. 4» 

+ Among theſe are ſach of * the duties of perfect obligation, 
* whoſe Breach is owing to the intemperance of the ſenſual ap- 
« pe.ites, The ſevere prohibition of which threatens greater and 
more enormous evils, For while theſe unruly paſſions over- 
© flow, the ſtopping them in one place is cauſing them to break 
« out with greater violence in another. As the rigorous pu- 
, niſhment of fornication has been generally ſeen to give birth 
©« to unnatu:al luſts.“ Alliance, p. 9;. 4th Edition. 


fore, 


3 
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fore of aſking ** why the State ſhould make a grant 
„of coactive power to the church for the promo- 


« tion of this end,“ he ſhould have ſhewn that civil 
Jaws might effectually enforce the obſervance of the 


duties above mentioned: And then he would have 
done what he ſo rarely does, talked to the purpoſe. 


If the Magiſtrate could have conveniently em- 
ployed his coactive power for this end, the Biſhop 
contends that it would not have been prudent to 

make a delegation of it to the church. This is the 
very doctrine of the Alliance. And yet the Doctor 
ſolemnly offers this (I do not know what to call it) 
as an objection to that doctrine. 


If there be either God or Goddeſs melee over 
Controverſy, the firſt petition of every honeſt votary 
ſhould be preferred in the words of the Spaniſh pro- 
verb, which the author of the Divine Legation has 
had frequent occaſion to repeat. Gives ME“ (I 


alk no more) “ AN ADVERSARY THAT UNDER- 


© STANDS ME,” 


The Doctor would juſtify Abraham in puniſhing 


idolatry, from the conſideration of His peculiar en- 
gagements 1 Ged, his particular ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, the proneneſs and propenſity of his family to ido- 


latry, and the numerous leinptations which were con- 


ftantly alluring them to the practice of it F. 


The queſtion (let the Reader remember, as the 


Doctor has done all he can to make him forget) only 
concerns ſuch modes of idolatrous worſhip, as werein 


no degree miſchievous and hurtful to Society. There 
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was then nothing to puniſh but mere matter of opinion, 
Or a wrong and ill- informed judgment concerning 
the proper object of divine worſhip. But puniſh- 
ment for opinions is an infringement and violation 
of the rights of conſcience. And this violation 
being in itſelf iniquitous and ſinful, could not be 
poſtifi=d by the particular ſituation and circumſtances 
of Abraham and his family, how /inzular and ex- 
traordiniry ſoever that ſituation might be. 


As for his peculiar engagements 10 Ged, theſe 
could not releaſe him from the duty and obligati. ns 
which he owed to his tellow Creatures, 


But as Abraham was raiſed up to, preſerve the 
worſhip of the true God, muſt it not have been his 
duty to check the progreſs of every ſpecies of ido- 
latry, even where the intereſts of civil ſociety were 
not in the leaſt affected by it? Unqueſtionably it 
was But I mult beg leave to add, by legitimate and 
proper means, or the mild and gentle method of per- 
ſuaſion, exhortation, and inſtruction; not by whole- 
ſome ſeverities. If any of his family apoſtatized from 
the worſhip of the true God, he might endeavour to 
reclaim them from their error, by informing and en- 
Fghtering their underſt andings; by expoling the va- 
nity and impuiſſance of idols; by teaching and ex- 
plaining the nature and attributes of the one ſupreme 
God; by the aſſurance of his favour and protection 
while they adhered to his ſervice; and by alarming 
them with the terrors of the divine vengeance, which 
would await their detection and revolt from him. If 
he could thus reform them by reaſon and argument, 
ail was well; if not, he had nothing to do, but to 
leave them to God and their own coniciences. 


a” 


The 


1 } 


The Doctor ſeems to fancy, Abraham would not 
have been able to preſerve the worſhip of the true 
God in his family, if he had not been intruſted with 
coaftive power to extirpate idolatry. And hence he 
infers Abraham muſt have been intru ed with co- 
active power for this purpoſe. His reaſoning would 
have been much more ſatisfactory, as well as more de- 


cent, if he had firſt ſhewn that Abraham was intruſted 


with coactive power for this purpoſe, and then had 
inferred that ſuch Truſt was neceſſary to maintain 
and uphold the worſhip of the one true God. As 
for myſelf, I find that the inſtitution of penal laws 
tain idolatry was reſerved for a diſtant and future 
period, the time of the Legation of Moſes. And 
hence I conclude they were #9! neceſſary in any pre- 


ceding age of the world. For I ſhall not preſume 


to dictate to the Supreme Cauſe of all things, or to 
enlighten and inform Omniſcience, by pointing out 
and preſcribing the !imes and ſeaſons, when the inſti- 


been moſt expedient and uſcful. 


tution of penal laws again't idolatry would have 


But, without having recourſe to this reaſoning, 
we may fee clearly (when prejudice and party do 
not blind us) that while the knowledge of God's 
name was to be kept up ſomewhere "only in the 
world at large, there was ſmall occaſion for penal 
laws againſt idolatry; but when, by the overſpread- 
ing of idolatry, this name was reduced to, and was 
to be preſerved in, one particular nation, there might 
be then much occaſion for theſe penal laws. 


We read that Abraham was called to keep up 


and ſupport the worſhip of the true God in his fa- 
mily. We find from the Scripture Hiſtory, that 
he actually did do ſo. But we do not find that he was 


commii- 


LT 


commiſſioned to uſe, or that he ever did uſe, coer- 
cive power for this end. And yet, had 1vTOLERANCE 
been he ordinance of Heaven, we probably ſhould have 
heard ſomething of his divine commiſſicn to uſe it. 


c | know 1 that he will command his 
children, and his houſhold after him, and they 
ſhall keep the way of the Lord, to do ju! ice and 
judgment *.“ Dr. Lowth lays great ſtreſs on 
this text . Now itplainiy relates to the parental care 
and inſtruction required of Abraham, as father 
and maſter of a family. It implies, that he ſhould 
train and educate his children and family in the prin- 
ciples of true religion. But how does it evince that 
he was to hold them to the true worſhip by force and 
comſulſion, after they were arrived at years of ma- 
turity, and capable of chuſing a religion for them- 
ſelves? On what grounds does the Doctor ſuppoſe, 
that parental power would authorize him to inflict 


Q 
ov 


A 
PN 


civil puniſhment on any df his family, who ſhould 


diſſent from the worſhip embraced by himſelf ? 


It is the duty of every father and maſter of a fa- 
mily now, as well as it was Abraham's duty, then, 
ce to command his children and houſhold to walk in 
ce the way of the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment.“ 
But have fathers and maſters any power to reſtrain 
their houſhold and children, arrived at years of 
diſcretion, to any particular ſcheme or ſyltem of re- 
ligion, without their own conſent? The Biſhop 
had ſaid, The uſurped right of puniſhing for opi- 
„ nions, was firſt aſſumed and long ingroſſed by 
„ Idolaters. And, if tradition may be believed, 

« Abraham himſelf narrowly eſcaped the fire for 
“ preaching againſt its divinity.” Here again 
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L 49 | | | 
the Doctor ſteps in, and fays, “ Let us fee 
« then what this tradition ſays; and let us have 
„ the whole of it; for your Lordſhip has te- 

ported it very imperfectly- The Arabic, Per- 


N a fic, and Jewiſh writers relate in particular, that 
He threw down and brake to pieces the images, and 
e burned the temples of the idtlalers. You ſeem to 


c approve of Abraham's behaviour on this occa- 
« ſion, by repreſenting him as ſuffering unjuſtly 
for it.-—— Now all this was while he was yet in 


© Chaldea, a country where idolatry was the eſta- 


« bliſhed worſhip, himſelf a private perſon, and ſub- 
« jeet to the laws of his ccuntry, and to his rightful 


« Prince, yet, in oppoſition to all earthly authority, he 
e yſed his utmoſt endeavours to extirpate idola- 


„ try, and to introduce the true religion. And 
« would you have the ſame Abraham, when free 
« from theſe reſtraints, and ruling his own people, 
« fit fill and ſupinely ſuffer the introduction of idol. 


« worſhip into his own family, and among his own 
* dependents ? All that ! would require of him, is, 


de that in this new ſituation, and under additional 
4e obligations of duty, he ſhould exe t equal zeal 
in the ſame. cauſe, which he might now do with 
% greater propriety ; and as a governor, prevent 
the inttoduction of that falſe worſhip, from which 
even as a private man, he (according to the tra- 


dition cited by your Lordſhip) ſo laudabiy and me- 


6 ritoriouſly, interpoſed to reclaim his country- 
* men *, 8 180 


This will betet to be an ed The Biſhop 
chanced to ſay, That Abraham was ſo far from 
being himſelf a Perſecutor, that he had like to have 
been burnt for a Heretic himſelt by the idolaters of 


p, 26, 7. 
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his own country, if old tradition was to be believed, 


| He ſpoke with this reſerve, becauſe all old tradition 


has been ſophiſticated : and he had a right to ſeparate 


what he thought genuine from the other. In do- 
ing this he went (in the caſe before us) on Principles; 
not capriciouſly, or (what is worſe) merely to ſerve 
a turn. The whole of the Tradition in queſtion 
is this, That Abraham threw down and brake to 
pieces the images, and burned the Temples of the ido- 


laters, for which he had like to have been caſt into the 


fire. The reaſons why the Biſhop rejected the for- 
mer part of the Tradition, I ſuppoſe, were theſe : 


1. Becauſe the Fire-worſhippers never had any 
images or idols. . 


2. Becauſe this part of the flory has, in the face 


of it, the ſtanding mark of a commentitious addi- 
tion. All that ou Tradition generally did was only 
to deliver a fat; and after-Traditionaliſts added the 


reaſon. So here, early evidence ſays, Abraham 
narrowly eſcaped the fire: later tradition ſays, it 
was for inſulting the national worſhip, 


3. The Biſhop ſeems to have rejected this tra- 
ditional reaſon as commentitious, becauſe it contra- 
dicts every thing we learn of the character of Abra- 
ham in the ſure records of ſacred Writ : when we 
often find him ſojourning in idolatrous cities, but 
never hear of any of his violations of the public 
peace, by inſults on their religion and worſhip, how 
groſs, ridiculous, or erroneous ſoever that worſhip 
SEN STE en e FAT" 


4. Becauſe it ſtands on no better authority than 
the lying Legends of modern Orientaliſts, who pro- 
pagated their Alcoran in the manner they repreſent 
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Abraham to have done; and apparently inyented 
this fiction to ſupport their own practices. 


After this, could it be believed, that the Doctor 


ſhould tell the Biſhop that He ſeemed to approve this 


frantic behaviour, ſo abſurdly aſcribed to the Father 
of the Faithful! Ihe Biſhop has proved, in an irre- 
fragable manner, the truth of the miracle in the de- 


ſtruction of the Temple againſt the attempts of Julian. 


But will the Doctor tell him, that therefore his Lordſhip 


ſeems to approve of all the lies that Philoſtorgius and | 
And if written 


T heophanes tell of this matter? 
hiſtory be thus liable ro ſophiſtication, what muſt 
traditional? But the Doctor takes it for granted, 


that if the Biſhop eſpouſes one part of the tradition, 


he was neceſſitated to eſpouſe the other : and there- 
fore, according to his ideas, the only queſtion will 
be concerning the Biſhop's approbation of the fact: 

and approve it he needs muſt, becauſe he thinks it 
hard that Abraham ſhould be brought to the ſtake 


for it. But here the Doctor's logic falls him: for 
by the ſame reaſoning he might prove, that the Bi- 


ſhap approves of the numerous libels printed againſt 


him, becauſe he may think it hard that every Libeller 


ſhould be brought to the Pillory. 


But if the B;/hop Joes not approve this mad prank, 
impiouſly aſcribed to Abraham, I know who does. 
Dr. Lowth ſays, it was a laudable and meritorious 


action. But who will thank him for this, except 


the followers of 1/hizeficld and ae 9, I confeſs I 
cannot tell. 


On the whole, the learned Doctor will either take 
all the tradition or none. In this he ſhews himſelf a 


craftſmaſter in the trade. He makes Abraham firſt 


a Zealot, and then a Perſecutor : for nothing is more 
certain, than that every Zeal:t would be a Perſecu- 
tor, if he could. 
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However, if we will not ſuffer Abraham to be 
b:th, the Doctor cannot ſee what he has elſe to do 


but to /it fill and ſupinely ſuffer the introduction of | 


710] worſhip in his own family, and among jt his own 


dependents, We are apt to judge of a favourite cha- 


racter by ourſelves. Abraham is not ſuffered to 
haye his play things of fire and fagot; ſo he is in 
the dumps, and fits fill and ſupinely ſuffers idolatry 
to take its courſe, even in his own family. But S. S. 
gives a much more reaſonable account of Abra- 
ham's conduct. It repreſents him as watchful over 
his houſhold, and ſetting his dependents an example 
of true zeal in the worſhip of the one only God: 
Yet fo far from calling down fire from heaven on ido- 
laters, that he ſolicits in favour of the very worlt 
of all, the idolatrous city of Sodom. 


The Doctor complains, that the Biſhop 6 artfully 


4 ſlides into the main argument the foreign term 


« jdolatrous;”” and aſſures us, he can find no 
„ place, where Sodom is charged with the crime 
« of Idolatry *.” However, he does not advance 
far, before he finds a proper voucher of this fact. 
For he informs us, p. 46, that they were 1dolaters, 
and that their unnatural worſhip. was the ſource of 
their unnatural vices. © He (Abraham) ſettled in 
<< the ſouthern parts of Paleſtine, where he was ſur- 


« rounded with idolatrous nations; on one ſide the 


„ Egyptians; on another, the Chaldæans; on a 
* third, the neareſt of all, the Canaanites ; of whoſe 
8 won ron, abominations. the concomitants and the 
effetts of their unnatural worſhip, we cannot read 


cc 


„without aſtoniſhment,**—In a word, the Sodo- 


mites were not idolaters, becauſe their being ſuch 

makes Abraham a friend to Toleration. But they 

were idolaters, becauſe this favours the Doctor” s OWN 

intolerant principles. | 
P. 1. 24. 

Before 


* 
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Before quit the 6e relating to Fan wy 
it may be proper to obſerve, his Lordſhip had ſaid, 
Hobbes is, I believe, the only one (ſave our pro- 


„ feſſor) who holds that Abraham had a right to 


« preſcribe to his family what religion they ſhould 


© be of .“ Here the Doctor complains of miſ- 


repreſentation, and impotently labours to ward off 
the blow, by a diſtinction which he borrows of 
Mr. Locke's Intolerant, and which intolerants of all 


times have employed for the purpoſe to which the 


Doctor here applies it. How is it, ſays he, that 


] and my friend Hobbes concur in ſentiments ſo 


Ay 


& lovingly? I ſay that Abraham had a right to 


« reſtrain his family from idolatry, from a ſpecies 


of falſe worſhip condemned by natural Religion, 
e and productive of infinite corruptions, both reli- 
&« gious and moral. Hobbes holds, that Abraham 
% had a right 1 preſcribe to his family what religion 
« they ſhould be of, i. e. whether true or falſe, for 
here is no limitation. So that it appears at laſt, 
e that there is juſt as much difference between 
Hobbes and our Profeflor upon this point, as 
ce there is between a right of impoſing upon ano- 
ether a falſe religion, and a right of reſtraining 


another from practices of a falſe religion in them- 


„ ſelves immoral and ſinful.” 


The Biſhop faid nothing of his Friendſbip with : 


Hobbes. But as there is, it ſeems, a friendſhip, 


and as friendſhip ariſes from ſimilitude of ſenti- 


ments, the good underſtanding between theſe two 
Profeſſors of Malmſbury and Oxford is likely to con- 
tinue. For where is the dfference between ſaying, 
as Dr. Lowth does, that the Patriarchs could 
oblige their families to be of the true religion, and 


+ See the Appendix, 
ſaying, 
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faying, as Dr. Hobbes does, that Abraham had a 


right to preſcribe to his family what religion they 
thould be of? Did Hobbes think it poſſible that 
Abraham ſhould preſcribe a falſe Religion to his Fa- 
mily, that is to Jay, a Religion different from his 
own? And was not his own Religion the true? 
So that true religion, or what the Magiſtrate calls 


or thinks ſo, is the ſame thing to the purpoſe 


of tolerance or intolerance. . For why is the Magiſ- 
trate intitled to exact conformity to his own eli. 
Sion, but becauſe he thinks it che true. 


Hereagain our Doctor pretends, that he 0 only 
give Abraham a right to reſtrain idolatry, when its 


rites and practices are immoral. But we have ſhewn 


that his argument requires him to extend the coer- 
cive power r of the magiſtrate to all ſorts of idolatry, 
without any regard to the particular nature and ten- 
n of! its rites and practices. 


If any one Magiſtrate have a right to puniſh ido- 
latry, as the denial of the true God, i. e. as matter of 
opinion; it will follow that the right of puniſhing 
for opinion muſt be eſſential to his office, and con- 
ſequently muſt belong to every Magiſtrate in com- 
mon. Every magiſtrate therefore will be commiſ- 
fioned to puniſh what be holds to be religious error, 
and to compel his ſubjects to embrace the religion 
which he ſuppoſes to be true. 


So much for Abraham. We will now go on 
to conſider the conduct and behaviour of Jacob. 
For his the Doctor produces as an example, which 
quite determines the queſtion, and proves, the Pa- 
triarchs had a right to ſuppreſs idolatry by force and 
violence, 


Jacob, 


55 :] 
Jacob, going to celebrate a ſolefnn act of di- 
vine worſhip, ſays to his family, Put away your 


x5 ſtrange Gods, and be _— and 1 — ne * 
<« ments.” 


«A coded; l as Door, iſſued a by: a ſu- 
„ perior, in an authoritative manner, and in due 
“ form, plainly implies a right, and a power, and 
a will to inforce obedience to the command: the 
„ Patriarch iſſues a command againſt. idolatry ; 
therefore the Patriarch had a right and a power 


La 


„ to pun1sH idolatry, and would have puniſhed it 


in thoſe whom he ſhould have found guilty of 
+ the crime f.“ | 


It has already been . that the Doctors 


reaſoning not only gives Jacob a right to puniſh 


thoſe who refuſed to renounce and abjure their falſe 
Gods, but even all who neglected 70 puriſy tbem. 
ſelves and to change their garments, or to conform 
to the rites and ceremonies of tne public Wor- 
ſhip. Could Hobbes himſelf have gone farther? 
Or had he been reduced like our Doctor, to invent and 
compile a PATRIARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, what 
could he have done more than 7nf1:# death on thoſe 
who did not conform to the eſtabliſhed Religion? 


I muſt : obſerve, that Jacob (as was uſual for 
fathers of families) was here exerciſing the office, 
and atting in the character, of Pal EST. 4s ſuch, 
he was about to preſide in a ſolemn a of religi- 
ous worſhip, by the expreſs order and direction of 
the Deity. As ſuch, he was inſtructing and ex- 
horting his houſhold to prepare and qualify them- 
ſelyes for the due and proper performance of this 
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ſervice, when he ſaid, Put away your ſtrange 
Gods, be clean, and change your garments. 
Since then he was acting in the character of Prief, 
or miniſter of religion, and what he ſays was purely 
relative to the qualifications neceſſary to prepare 
them for an act of divine worſhip; it ſeems reaſon- 
able to conclude, that theſe were words of perſua- 
ion and exbortation only, and not words of com- 
mand, which could exact obedience by ſecular pu- 
niſhment. 


Suppoſe an ancient Prieſt, or modern Miniſter, 
under the authority with which they were inveſted, 
ſhould take (as they often have done) theſe words of 
Jacob for their text. does that imply they had 
a right to adminiſter fire and fagot? Are not ſuch 
words every day uſed as words of perſuaſion only, 
without being ſuppoſed to denote any right to co- 
active or coercive power in the Miniſter of religion, 
who uſes them? Has not the DoQtor, addreſſing 
himſelf to his congregation, often ſaid, ** Put away 
your ſins, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well,” 
without imagining himſelf intitled to inflict civil pu- 
niſhment on thoſe who did not obey him ? —The cauſe 
of perſecution muſt run very low, while ſuch won- 

derful reaſoning is employed for its ſupport. 


But if the Doctor will have it, that this was a 
word of command, implying a right to puniſh diſo- 
bedience; let him look to the conſequence. For 
it will follow that the Ancient PRIEST, as ſuch, 
muſt have had a great and unbounded power, He 
was not confined to perſuaſion, inſtruction, and ex- 
hortation, He was not only required to terrify and 
alarm ſinners, by holding forth the terrors of the di- 
vine vengeance, but was authorized to inflict that 
vengeance upon thole, on whom his perſuaſion and 

inſtruction 


6 


My 


„ 
inſtructlon had not a due influence. And if a Prieſt 
be armed with this plenitude of power, why need the 
Doctor have recourſe to the Magiſtrate, who, if he 
obeys his call, mult then only act in the high office 
a executioner of the decrees of the church? *® 


The Doctor talks much of the Par ia chat Church 


and State *; and he has contrived to Keep the State 


in 


* In the 42d and 43d pages of bis Pamphlet, he treats with 
much inſolence and contempt the ſuppoſition of an «/liance 


between Church and State, invented to ſettle and adjuſt the diſ- 


tin& rights and privileges of each Society, and to regulate all 


differences which may ariſe between them. Does he or does he 


not ſee, that, with the ſame reaſon, he might ridicule the ſup- 


poſition of an original compact between King and People, invented 
for the ſame uſes. 


If he hold the ſuppoſition of this alliance to be unwarrant- 


able, becauſe no ſuch treaty was formally and actually executed, 


1 muſt defire him to conſider, what the patrons of civil liberty 
ſay, when they are told the original compact beta een King and 
People, is only a creature of the imagination, and are called 
upon to point out the ancient records, which contain the origi- 
ral draught of this contract. They hold it ſufficient to reply, 
It is not ſo ?maginary, but that the prerogatives of the Pr nce, 
and the privileges of the People, are to be regulated on the ſup- 
poſition of fuch 

And if it be the only legitimate and righiful foundation of the 
prerogatives of the one, and the privileges of the other, they 
ſay they need not concern themſelves about its formal and ac- 
tua execution, Its wiriual execution is all-which they contend 
for, and all which their argument requires them to maintain, 


Now if the W e execution 1 01 this compact is ſufficient to 
remove all the objections raiſed againſt it, why may we not ſay 
the ſame of the virtual execution of the alliance between Church 
and State. 


The oreat point, intended by the Author, was, to diſcrimi- 
nate the nature and eſſence of the two Societies, to ſetile their 
bounds and limi:s, and to adjuſt the rights and privileges pecu- 

lar 


a contract, and the conditions aſcribed to it. 


8. 


18] 
in a proper degree of ſubordination and ſubjection to 
his Church. 


The Doctor, perhaps, may ſay, he never intend- 
ed to give theſe large and exorbitant powers to the 
Patri- 


liar to each. And this, in order to prevent and guard againſt 

the miſchiefs, which have ſo often ariſen from the want of an 

exact diſcrimination and adjuſtment of theſe rights and privi— 

lege. If then his Adverſaries would deſtroy the credit of this 

Theory, they ſhould ſet themſelves to ſhew, that it is not calcu- 

lated to anſwer and promote the end propoſed by him. They 
ſhould prove, that other terms and conditions of nee, dif- 

ferent trom thoſe preſcribed in this 'Theory, would be fitter to 

preſerve harmony between the two Societies, and might be 
better adapted to regulate any differences with regard to their 

reſpective rights and prerogatives. Or they ſhould prove, that 

he has not accurately diſtinguiſhes the nature and eſſence of the 

two Soc eties, and deduced and marked out the privileges, which 

belong and are peculiar to each. For if nothing of this can be 

objected, there will be the ſame neceſſity, for ſuppoſing an alli- 

ance between Church and State, as for ſuppoſing a contract be- 

tween Prince and People. 


Dr. Lowth, ſpeaking of the alliance between Church and State, 
fays, 46 Of IE convention, though ſo famous, I dare ſay, 
&« Mr. Locke never heard a word; for, if he had, he would 
* certainly have had ſomething to ſay to it.“ P. 43. 


The r is a bold man. Yet if he had not dared to fay 
it, J ſhould, Hooke«. ßere Locke, had never heard a 
avord of it, and his deteiice of Eccleſi ſica Policy is juſt fo much 
the worſe for his ignorance, as the Doctor may fee by what 
the Author of the Alliance has ſaid on that ſubject Kk. Lord |} 
BoLINGBROKt, ter Locke, knew as little of it as our Doctor, 
even after he had heard of it, as may be ſeen by the A pendix 
to the Alliance; and if the Doctor be wiſe, ſome information, 
there given, may ierve for Both of them. 


But if Mr. Locke had heard rf it (ſays our Doctor) he avould 
certainly haus had ſomething to ſay 10 it. In this I heartily agree 
with him; for it was not Mr. Locke's way, as it is his, to 
rail at what he had nothing to ſay, Mr. Locke, *tis very likely, 


* See the Alliance, B. Il, C. 5. 
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Patriarchal Church. But what is this to me ? It 


is not my buſineſs to examine how far he intended 
to carry his argument, but how far his argument 
will carry him, on the principles of logic and fair 
reaſoning. It Jacob, as Prieſt, had a right to pu- 
niſh the infringers and non obſervers of theſe pre- 
cepts, all the large and extenſive powers of the 


church, juſt mentioned, will follow of courſe. It he 


would have ſaid, “ As I hold the natural freedom and inde- 
pendency of man, I muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe an orig ind com- 
pa between Prince and People, before a legitimate Society 
could be formed; and holding too, as l have done, that Church 
and State are Societies of different natures, and conſequently 
independent and ſovereign, I muſt needs ſuppoſe that they en- 
tered into a free Convention before they could ally.” 


And this laſt ſuppoſition muſt be as reaſonable as the firſt, un- 


leſs you will ſay, with the Eraſtiaus, that the Church is natu— 
rally ſubject to, dependent on, and a creature of, the State. 


It has been ſaid, this notion of her natural independence 
would rather obſtruct, than promote, her alliance with the State. 
But has it not alſo been ſaid, that the original independence of 


the people would rather obſtruct, than promote, their acceſſion 


to the original compact, which puts them in ſubjection to the 
Prince ? | 


According to the Biſhop's Theory, the Church, with all her na- 
tural independency, unal/zed, ſtands as much in need of the pro- 
tection of the Magiſtrate, as the People would do before the inſti- 
tution of civil government. She muſt therefore have had the 


ſame motives and inducements to part with her independency, 


which they had to part with theirs. 


As to the pretence, that this notion of her independency may 
tempt turbulent and ambitious Churchmen to ſhake off their 
ſubjection to the State; it will be beſt anſwered by obſerving, 
that the patrons of the original compact have been reproached 
by the followers of Filmer, with furniſhing factious and ſedi- 
tious Demagogues, with a plaulible pretext to diſturb the pub- 
lic peace and quiet, But what man of ſenſe ever gave them 
credit ? | 


7 was 
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i. e. puniſhing the offenders. 


„ 
was to puniſh them, as civil Sovereign, it will follow, 
that the civil Sovereign or magiſtrate is the tool and 


inſtrument of the church. 


Whether he inflicts this OE Oe as Prieſt or Ma- 
giſtrate, here will be a full ſanction for all the prac- 
tice of INTOLERANCE. For it will follow, that either 
Prieſt or Magi/irate muſt have been impowered not 


. only to compel men, by force and violence, to wor- 


ſhip the true God, but even to exact conformity 


to the 7ztes and ceremonies of the public worſhip, 


Part of Jacob's family were ſlaves, whom his 
ſons had led away captive after the bloody and in- 
human maſſacre of the Sechemites, Theſe mult. 
have been reduced to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
ſtate of ſervitude, if they were either to receive a 
new religion at the nod of their new Lord and Maſ- 
ter, or to ſuffer for their contumacy and non-com- 
pliance. 


Jacob ſays to his family.“ Put away the ſtrange 
* Gods from among you.” He was then apf rized 
that they worſhipped ſtraoge Gods, or that they were 


guilty of idolatry. And yet we do not find him 


acting in the character of Judge or Magiſtrate, 
Here our Doctor 
exclaims, ** puniſhing, my Lord! For what, I 
e beſeech you? for putting away the range gods, 
“ as they were commanded to do * ?” No, Sir; 


but for taking them without his leave, though not 


without his knowledge, as appears from the admoni- 


tion here given. The thief may be ready to re- 
ſtore his ſtolen goods, and the rebel to lay down his 


P. 32. 


| arms; 
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arms; but will this exempt them from the pu- 
niſhment of the paſt? Has the Judge or Ma— 
giſtrate, appointed by law to puniſh thieves and re- 
bels, nothing to do but to pardon, on the pro— 
mile that they will be thieves and rebels no more ? 
Had Jacob been as deeply read in the PaTRI- 
ARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, as Dr. Lowth and his 
Jewiſh Lawyers; he could not but have known 
that the duty of his office called upon him to exer- 


ciſe jullice on paſt crimes, as well as on the obſtt- 
nate adherence to them, 


Had Jacob looked upon idulotry as an zaiquity not 
to be tolerated by the Judge, 'tis not to be conceived 
he would have permitted his family to retain, and 
to keep poſleſlion of, their ſtrange Guds ſo long, 
and not have attempted a reformation till he was 


ſummoned to appear Mere God in a ſolemn act of 
religious Worſhip. 


In ͤ order to ſhew that the Patriarchs were not in- 
tolerant zealots, who looked on idolatry as an 7nz- 
quity to le puniſhed by the Jude, his Lordſhip takes 
notice, that“ Rachel ſtole her father's Gods, with 
** a deſign to worſhip them. Now her idolatrous 
worſhip, from its nature, could not be long hid. 
The ſilence therefore of Scripture Mes it to ) have 
been coram non judice, So far was Rachel from 
being doomed to the fire, that we do not find 
even her Gods underwent this puniſhment.” 


— 


( 


* 
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The Doctor, 1ſt, charges the Biſhop with gra- 
tuitouſly and erroneouſly. ſuppoſing, that Rachel 
ſtole her father's Gods with an intention to worſhip 
them. What was it then? 1 o eat them? Whatever 
„it was, he ſays, it was not to worſhip them, not only 
+ becauſe Jacob, according to the Biſhop's own ob- 

„ {crvation, 
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was to puniſh them, as civil Sovereign, it will follow, 
that the civil Sovereign or magiſtrate is the tool and 


| inſtrument of the church. 


Whether he inflicts this puniſhment as Prieſt or Ma- 

giſtrate, here will be a full ſanction for all the-prac- 
tice of INTOLERANCE. For it will follow, that either 
Prieſt or Magi/irate muſt have been impowered not 
only to compel men, by force and violence, to wor- 
ſhip the true God, but even to exact conformit 
to the rites and ceremonies of the pablic worſhip. 


Part of Jacob's family were ſlaves, whom his 
ſons had led away captive after the bloody and in- 
human maſſacre of the Sechemites, Theſe mult 
have been reduced to the moſt ignominious and cruel 
ſtate of ſervitude, if they were either to receive a 
new religion at the nod of their new Lord and Maſ- 
ter, or to ſuffer for their contumacy and non-com- 
pliance. 


| Jacob ſays to his family.“ Put away the ſtrange 
„Gods from among you.” He was then apprized 
that they worſhipped [travge Gods, or that they were 


guilty of idolatry. And yet we do not find him 


acting in the character of Judge or. Magiſtrate, 


1. e. Þuniſhing the offenders. — Here our Doctor 


exclaims, „ puniſhing, my Lord! For what, 1 
* beſeech you? for putting away the ſtrange gods, 
“ as they were commanced to do-* ?” No, Sir; 


but for taking them without his leave, though not 
without his knowledge, as appears from the admoni- 


tion here given. The thief may be ready to re- 


. ſtore his ſtolen goods, and the rebel to lay down his 


P. 32. | | 
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arms; but will this exempt them from 'the pu- 
niſhment of the paſt? Has the Judge or Ma- 
giſtrate, appointed by law to puniſh thieves and re- 
bels, nothing to do but to pardon, on the pro- 
miſe that they will be thieves and rebels no ores 
Had Jacob been as deeply read in the PaTRI- 
ARCHAL STATUTE-BOOK, as Dr. Lowth and his 
Jewiſh Lawyers ; he could not but have known 


that the duty of bis office called upon him to exer- 


ciſe juſtice on paſt crimes, as well as on the obſtt- 
nate adherence to them, 


Had Jacob looked upon idolatry as an iniquity not 
to be tolerated by the Fudge, tis not to be conceived 
he would have permitted his family to retain, and 
to keep poſſeſſion of, their ſtrange Gods fo long, 
and not have attempted a reformation till he was 


ſummoned to appear before God in a : ſolemn act of 
religious Wor pip. 


In order to * that the Patriarchs were not in- 


tolerant zealots, who looked on r as an ini- 
quity to be puniſhed by the Judge, his Lordſhip takes 
notice, that Rachel ſtole her father's Gods, with 
„ a deſign to worſhip them. Now her idolatrous 
* worſhip, from its nature, could not be long hid. 
The ſilence therefore of Scripture ſheus it to have 
been coram non judice. So far was Rachel from 
being doomed to the fire, that we do not find 
6 even her Gods underwent this puniſhment.” 


The Doctor, 1ſt, charges the Biſhop with gra- 
tuitouſly and erroneouſly ſuppoſing, that Rachel 
ſtole her father's Gods with an intention to worſhip 
them. What was it then? To eat them? Whatever 
it was, he ſays, it was not to worſhip them, not only 
- * becauſe Jacob, according to the _—_ 3 own ob- 


„ ſervation, 
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« ſervation, Zook care to inſtruct his wives in the true 
religion, but alſo becauſe it plainly appears from 
the preceding chapter, that Rachel, in particu- 
lar, was a ſerious and faithful worſhipper of Je- 
% hovah, the true and only God: a ſtrong preſump- 
«tion at leaſt in her favour, that ſhe was not at 


* 


this time addicted to any idolatrous practices *.“ 


I ſhall readily allow that Rachel was a worſhip- 
per of the one Supreme God, and inſtructed in the 
true religion. So too undoubtedly were the reſt of 
Jacob's family. But that they were not /erious and 
faithful worſhippers, adhering to the one true God 
only, appears trom the admonition, to put away 
<« their ſtrange Gods.“ The Iſraelites in the times 
of the Judges, were better and much more fully 
inſtructed than Rachel in the excluſive worſhip of the 
true God, yet they worſhipped idols along with the 
God of Iſrael. A ftronzer preſumption, that the Pro- 
feſſor knows little of the genius of ancient Times. 


Some Interpreters ſuppoſe that Rachel ſtole 15 fa- 
ther's Gods, that he might not have their Oracle to 
apply to, to diſcover which way the fugitives went. 
If this were the caſe, though ſhe did not worſhip 
them, at leaſt ſhe thought them worthy of worſhip, 
by the ſervice ſhe thought them capable of perform- 


ing to the Owner, Beſides the Doctor (who is igno- 


rant of nothing) need not be told, that the ancient 
idolaters held that their Gods and Slaves had this in 

common, that they were always ready to ſerve thoſe 
who had got poſſeſſion of them. —Either way it is 


enough to ſhew, how ſerious and faithful a wor ſhipper 
ſhe was. 


* P. 28. 
The 
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The Doctor ſays, 2dly, Rachel was never proved 
guilty of idolatry *. The Author of the Divine Le- 
gation, indeed, takes it for granted that ſhe was 
guilty of idolatry, and that, from the nature of the 
guilt, it could not be Jong a ſecret. And that he 


judged right, appears from Jacob's admonition to 


his family, to put away their ſtrange gods.“ 


The Doctor tells us, * it is ſufficient for his pur- 
* poſe, that the Patriarchs aſſumed, and exerciſed 
e the power of puniſhing falſe worſhip, notwithſtand- 
„ing they might go too far, or exceed their com- 
& miſſion in ſo doing.” To this | hold it ſufficient 
to reply, he neither has, nor can prove, that they 
ever aſſumed and exerciſed the power of puniſhing 
idolatry at all. 


I ſhall cloſe this argument with ſome obſerva- 


tions on the puniſhment of idolatry by the Jewiſh 
law. UNBELIEVERS and INTOLERANT BELIEVERS 
have both tried to make their advantage of this part 
of the Moſaic inſtitution. The One uſe it as an ar- 
gument againſt the Divinity of the Jewiſh religion, 
on preſumption that ſuch laws, viz. the puniſhing for 
opinion, is contrary to natural equiry. And the 
Other bring it to defend their intolerant principles, 
by the example of heaven itſelf. 


Mr. Locke and the Biſhop would juſtify the law 


by ſaying, idolaters were puniſhed as traitors and 


rebels, guilty of no leſs a crime than leſe Majeſty. 


For under a ThEOCRACx, the ſole and excluſive 


adoration of the one true God is part of the all- 
giance which the Subject owes to the ſupreme Ma- 


giſtrate. On this idca, the objection of the Deiſts 


* P. 30. 
I | has 
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has no force, ſince idolaters were not puniſhed for 
matters of opinion, but for overt- acts of high 
treaſon. And on this idea, [nt-lerants can derive 
no right, from the authority of the Moſaic law, 


to puniſh for opinions, fince it never puniſhed on 
this ſcore. 


The Biſhop, ſpeaking of this law, ſays, it was 
puniſhing the rebellion of thoſe who had choſen the 
Government under which they lived, when freely pro- 
poſed to them. To this the defender of the common 
rights of ſubjefts might object, that theſe laws were 
unjuſt, becauſe no contract to give up the rights of 
conſcience can be binding: for that the rejection 
of the law, the deſertion of the worſhip of the one 
true God, and the commiſſion of idolatry, might, 
ſome time, prove matter cf conſcience to the Jews, or 
ſuch an action as they thought they were obliged 
in duty to perform. 


« To this, ſays his 138 I reply, with a 
« plain and deciſive fact, That none of all the ido- 
e latrous worſhip the Jews ever fell into, from the 
<< time of giving the law to the total diflblution of 
„ the Republic, was MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


„ but always of convenience; ſuch as procuring 


< ſome temporal good, which they wanted or pre- 


„ tended to want, or elſe the averting of ſome tem- 


<< poral evil which they feared, The truth of which 
« appears from hence, that, in the midſt of all 
<< their idolatries, the God of their fathers was 
„ ever owned to be the Creator and firſt Cauſe 
« of all things; and the religion taught by Moſes, 
c to be a Revelation from Heaven 0 5 


* Divine Legation, vol, iv. p. 165. 
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| To this the Doctor anſwers, “ You call that 1 
plain falt, which is not a fals, but a mere empty 
a Feculation, and fo far from plain, that it is nei- 
ether at firſt ſight probable, nor in its nature ca- 
ce 


«© pable of proof: you take upon you peremptorily 
« to decide a queſtion, which can be decided by no | 
Y one, but God alone; and your afferting, without Will 
* any authority, 2% God forernew that the caſe A} 
= © would not happen, is only one more LARGE STRIDE f 
: © IN PRESUMPTION “.“ j 


The fat ch his Lordſhip has 11 groundleſs- 
ly temerariouſly. and preſumptuouſly ventured to aſſert, 
is, That none of the idolatrous worſhip which 
the Jews ever' fel] into, was matter of conſcience,” 

or ſuch as they thought they were in duty obliged | 
to perform. This he infers from hence, that, in 
the midſt of all their idolatries, the God of their fa- 
thers was ever owned to be the Creator. and firſt 
cauſe of all things; and the religion taught by * 
Moſes, to be a Revelation from Heaven. And ah 
while this perſuaſion remained, how was it poſſible | 
that the commiſſion of ;dolatry, i. e. the violation . 
of a law which they held to be a law of God, could 19 
be matter of Conſcience, or ſuch an action as they BY 
held themſelves obliged in duty to perform : ? 


The fact then to be diforoved by the Doctor, 

Yd | is, That the Jews, when they relapſed into idolatry, 
continued to own the God of their fathers for the Crea- 

tor and ſupreme cauſe of all things, and did not re- 

Jett the Mofait religion AS A FALSE PRETENCE TO 
REVELATION. Now this is ſo far from being an 

empty ſpeculation, that 17 is confirmed by the direct 


* P. 40. | 5 
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and expreſs teſtimony of Scripture *, And where 


is. the temerity in aſſerting the reality of a fact, which. 


is peremptorily decided by the teſtimony of the holy 
oracles? Or what LARGE STRIDE IN PRESUMPTION 
is it, to ſuppoſe God foreknew a circumſtance which. 


actually happened, i. e. to ſuppoſe n, to be 
one of the divine attributes? 


Having ſeen how facecſofal he is in his attacks 
on the Biſhop's ſolution, let us next examine, whe- 


ther he be more ſo in removing the objection of the 


Deiſts to the Jewiſh Law, which puniſhes apoſtates 


with death; without taking in the notion of a 


Theocracy or ſuppoſing they were conſidered as 
guilty of high ireaſon. He diſcards and derides the 


ſolution which Mr, Locke and the Biſhop build on 


this Doctrine, as not affording a competent and ade- 
quate ſolution of the difficulties raiſed againſt this 
branch of the Moſaic inſtitutes. It is then to be 


hoped he is prepared to repel this objection of the 
Deiſts with more vigour and efficacy than theſe his 


puny predeceſſors. But let him have a fair hearing. 


He lays it down as a principle, . That the Ma- 
& oiſtrate is only commiſſioned to puniſh idolatry 

% ſo far as it has a pernicious effect on ſociety.” 
The Deiſts will condeſcend to argue with him on 
this principle, though he has ſo often ſhewn that 
he takes it up and lays it down as exigencies re- 
quire, For on this very principle they arraign 
the law of iniquity and 1njuſtice, as extendin 


its prohibitions and puniſhments much farther, than 


any civil conſtiturion,, founded on legitimate and 


rightful principles, ought to do. For, according to 


this maxim, every ſuch conſtitution ought to dif- 


, * Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 193, 2 


* ” 


0 tinguiſh 


1 
tinguiſn between the idolatrous rites, which, by 
their immoral nature, are igjurious to ſociety, and 
thoſe, which by their innocence in this reſpect, are 
CIVILLY innoxious. The firſt are the proper objects 
of legal puniſnment, the ſecond, like other actions 
civilly indifferent, do not come within the province 
of the magiſtrate. But no ſuch diſcrimination is 
made by the Moſaic law. It puniſhes idolatry in 
the lump; every overt. act of falſe worſhip without 
exception; not only obſcene and impure rites, hu- 
man ſacrifices, and unnatural proſtiturions, but even 
the kiſſing the hand with the mouth in the adoration of 
the ſun and moon. Again; if idolatry were to be 
puniſhed by the Magiſtrate on account of the pernici- 
ous effect it bad on ſociety, they will fay, the law 


| ſhould have proportioned and adjuſted its puniſh- 
ments of the ſeveral ſorts of idolatry, according to 


the various tendency they had to vitiate and de- 
prave the morals of their followers. Inſtead of this, 
we find it made no diſtinction, but ſubjected all 
idolaters, without exception, to capital puniſhment. 
The idolater juſt mentioned, who barely kiſſed his 
hand with his mouth in reverence of the ſun and 
moon, was to ſuffer death, as much as if he had 
been guilty of murder and unnatural proſtitution, 
or practices not only ſhocking to humanity, but 


even deſtructive to the human race. 


The Deiſts the will tell the Doctor, 1ſt, That 
the law contradicted the principles of natural equi- 
ty and juſtice, in puniſhing all forts of idolatrous 
worſhip, even where Society had nothing to fear 
from it. adly, In puniſhing it with the ſame ri- 
gour and ſeverity where it did no hurt, as where 
it was molt detrimental to the State, 


2 2 How 
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However, this promiſcuous and iodiſcrimioate pu- 
niſhment of idolatry will appear to be perfectly 
juſt and equitable, if we take in the principle of 
he T heocracy. Every ſpecies of idolatry, with - 
out exception, withdrawing from the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtratè the allegiance which was due to him, muſt 
have been the crime of leſe Majeſty : conſequently, 


every ſpecies of idolatry, without exception, mu 


have been liable to capital puniſbment. 


It is pleaſant and curious to obſerve, the SpiRIT 
or CONTRADICTION, in all its appearances under 
the management of ſo able a maſter. The Doctor 
will not allow the Biſhop to vindicate the puniſh- 
ment of idolatry as high treaſon, under a Theocracy; 
and yet will vindicate the puniſhment of it as high 
treaſon, under a government which was not Theocra- 


tical. For he gives his Patriarchal Magytrate a 
right to puniſh it as REBELLION. 


Exclude the notion of a 8 idola- 
try will be on the ſame footing in Judæa, as in all 
other countries. Where it hurts civil ſociety, by 
being ſubverſive and deſtructive of morality, it is 
puniſhable by the civil Tribunal in every ſyſtem of 


Government. Where it is productive of no miſ- 


chief to Society, the Magiſtrate had no more to do 
with it in Judæa, than in other places. 


If Dr. Ian will ſay, the Magiſtrate in Judza 
might puniſh idolatry univerſally, or in all poſſible 
caſes and circumſtances, it muſt have been puniſhed 


as matter of opinion. And then the objection of 


the Deiſts to the natural juſtice and equity of the law 
will remain in its full force. For it is allowed on 


all hands, that puniſhment for mere opinion is unjuſt. 
The Intolerants alſo will no longer be debarred the 
uſe 
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uſe they make of this circumſtance, that is the al- 


ſuoming a right to puniſh for opinions, iz imitation 


of the Feiſt law. 


If the law might puniſh all ſorts of idolatry, be- 
cauſe ſome are hurtful to the ſtate; the Intolerant 
will aſk, why he may not enact penal laws againſt 
all religious error, ſince ſome ſpecies's of it are con- 
feſſedly and ara injurious to Society. 


Some writers of credit and diſlinction have la- 
boured to clear the Moſaic law from the opprobrium 
of puniſhing for opinion, without the aid of the 
Theecratic principle. But it has been labour in vain, 
They ſay, he civil polity of the Jews was erected 


for the preſervation of the worſhip of the true God, 


and the ſuppreſſion of Polytheilm and idolatry, The 
fundamental laws of the ſtate, therefore, mult have 
prohibited and puniſhed all forts. of idolatry with- 
out diſt inction. Under ſuch a civil polity, we are 


told by Dr. Leland, that ** puniſhments were not in- 


+ flicted for matters of opinion, but of practice, for 
<« open acts of idolatry, in ſubverſion of the tunda- 
«© mental conſtitution of their ſtate *. 


Here he takes for granted the juſlice and equity 
of a civil polity, conſtituted for the preſervation of 
the worſhip of the one true God, and the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry. Bur this 1s taking for granted 


the great point, which his argument required him 


to prove. 


A civil polity, created for ends and purpoſes pure- 
ly religious, ſeems to be as groſs a ſoleciſm, as an 


* Leland's View of the Deiftical Writers, vol. ii. p. 445- 


4 Eccle- 


L Jo 1 
Feels Haſtical polity, inſtituted for the maintenance 
and ſupport of things merely temporal. 


On this ſuppoſition, a civil Society is formed 
for a religious end. Thus civil and religious ſo- 
cieties muſt have the ſame deſtination, end, and ob- 
Jet. They muſt then employ and make uſe of the 
ſame means, and conſequently muſt have the /ame 
nature and eſſence. Thus, inſtead of being ſpecifi- 


cally and eſſentially different, they will be one and 
the ſame. 


If the civil (in contradifiinRion to the relicious ) 
conſtitution of the Jews, might be ſo. far different 
from other civil conſt itutions, as to have a different 
end and object, it will follow, that civil Societies, 
in different ages and periods of the world, have been 
ſpecifically and eſſentially different from each other. 
With juſt the ſame good ſenſe, Dr. Leland might 


kappa an eſſential difference between creatures of 
the ſame ſpecies. 


But theſe writers would ſcreen the law from the 
imputation of puniſhing for opinions, by ſaying, 
idolatry was conſidered as treaſon againſt the State 
or civil community, Dr. Foſter tells us, Idolatry 
«© was puniſhed as high treaſon againſt the State, 
* and not againſt the Perſon and "Majeſty of the 
« King of the Jews *.“ Dr. Leland ſays, Un- 
„der ſuch a conſtitution, to revolt to idolatry and 
* Polythciſm, was in the moſt criminal ſenſe to be 
„ TRAITORS to the community T.“ 


Now if they will not allow, that it was high trea- 
ſen againſt the King, they will be unable to prove 


* Sermons, vol. iii. p. 375. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 454. View of the Dellen Writers. 1 
that 


EI 


that it was high treaſon at all, For how can there 


be high treaſon in a legitimate and well-conſtituted 
government, againſt any but the MacisTRATE ? 


In a time, when every thing was running into 
confuſion, a bad deſpotic Miniſter was juſtly cenſured, 
But the rage of his enemies being no otherwiſe to be 
allaye.i but with his blood, they invented the jargon 
of bieb treaſon againſt the State. A wicked expedi- 


ent to blanch a Murder, which hath been execrated 
from that time to this. And with great reaſon. 


High treaſon againſt the Supreme Power, let the 
form of government be what it will, may be eaſily 
defined and aſcertained, and ſo is the proper object of 
law. But high treaſon againſt the State or Conſtitution 


is ſo vague a Phantom, that every man creates it 


for birne, and then makes it his Idol. From ſo 


intolerable a miſchief all free ſtates, and all govern- 


ments founded on the principles of liberty have ſecur- 
ed the ſubject, by making nothing high treaſon, but 


attempts againſt the ſupreme magiſtrate. It was 


not poſſible for God himſelf to make Idolatry high 
treaſon in any form of government, in which he 
himſeif was not King; becauſe it could not be done 


without transferring. to another the divine honour 


and adoration, which were due only to himſelf. 


Upon the whole, the author of the book of Job 
was ſpeaking of a political or civil conſtitution, which 
preſcribed the excluſive worſhip of the one true God, 
and puniſhed idolatry, as ſuch, or merely as it was 
the renunciation of this worſhip. But this univerſal 
and undiſtinguiſhing puniſhment of idolatry would 


not be juſt and equitable in any political and civil go- 
vernment but in the Jewiſh Theocracy. 1 muſt con- 
clude therefore, with Mr. Locke and the Biſhop of 


Glouceſter, that the Author of this book had his eye 
ON the Moſaic Law. 
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We will conſider next, the famous queſtion of 


tbe puniſhment of children for the ſins of their parents. — 
In the Moſaic Law, God declares he will puniſh the 


fins of the fathers upon their children. © I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, viſiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me*,” But, 
then Jeremiah and Ezekiel declared that this mode of 
puniſhment was to ceaſe after the promulgation of the 
Gafpel T. Now as it was to ceaſe with the Law, it 
br have been peculiar and appropriated to that 
tyſtem, and not a mode of puniſhment made uſe of 
in the world at large, in the general exerciſe and ad- 


miniſtration of divine Providence. For the mode 


of puniſhment made uſe of in the world at large, in 
che general exerciſe and adminiſtration of divine Pro- 
widence, mult have been juſt the ſame before and 
aer the publication of the Chriitian Keligion, 


| Theſe things being premifed, I now come di- 
Nag to the point. Job, in the book going 


4 Fad. XX: W $4s F> 
F In 1h ways they mall fay no more, aachen have 
* eaten a ſour grape, and the children's teeth are ſet on edge; 
« bat every ore ſbal die fer his own iniquity, every man that 
„ eateth the ſour grape, his teeth fha!! be ſet on edge, Be- 
© hold, the days come, faith the Lord, that ] Will make a new 
* 'COVENANT, with'the, houſe of 1/-ae! ; vor according to the 


* covenant that J made with their fathers in the day that J took 


them by the hand, to bring. them out of the land of Egypt, 
Ke.. Jeremiah Rxxf. 26 733. | 


N. What mean ye, that you uſe thrs otover! concerning the 
1 land of lirael, ſaying, The fathers have eaten ſour grapee, 
„ and the childrens tecth are ſet on edge? As I live, faith the, 
Lord God, ye ſhall 97 h we occaſten any more to uſe this pro- 
* pert i {ſrat!, . Behold all ſouls are mine, as the ſou] of the 
father, ſo alſo- the foul of the ſon is mine: the foul: that _- 


= ee, 11 ' ſoail die. Ezekiel XVI. 2— 


W. [ M610" under 
* 


E 

under his name, ſpeaking of the wicked, ſays, ** The 
« eyes of his children ſhall fail.” Again, God 
& Jayeth up iniquity for his children *.* Now Job 
is repreſented in all this Book as a worſhipper of the 
one true God, and well acquainted with the ſeveral 
revelations of his will, and diſpenſations of his pro- 
vidence, to mankind. There can then be no queſ- 
tion, but that in theſe texts he refers us to ſome Re- 
velation, or divine Diſpenſation, in which the oze 
ſupreme God had threatned to puniſh the children for 
the ſins of their forefathers. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore he referred to the Mos Arc Law, ſince this mode 
of puniſhment was peculiar to that part of the re- 
vealed ſyſtem, and the extraordinary providence by 
which it was adminiſtered, pho WA os 


Accordingly it was aſked, © Where did God ever 
& declare, That he would uſe this particular mode 
“of puniſhment but in the Jewiſh Law. +* To 
this, Dr. Lowth replies, whether God ever declared 
« it, or not; or whether the opinion, that God 
« would uſe this mode of puniſhment, be in its 
nature capable of being made a part of any civil 
« Conſtitution beſide that of the Jews, or not, yet 
<<. this opinion may have prevailed in every nation 
„under heaven; which is FULLY SUFFICIENT TO 
„ DESTROY YOUR ARGUMENT. That the ſentiment 
occurring in Job, that God layeth up the father's 
<6. zniquily for his children, is no proof that the poem 
<<, muſt have been written by a Jew, I ſhewed by pro- 
<<, ducing the ſame ſentiment from Horace. For if 
e that ſentiment proves, that the poem of Job was 
% written by a Jew; the ſame ſentiment proves, that 
e the ode of Horace was written by a Jew ; and 


* 


E 


* P. 17, 5. 21, 19. . 
Examination of Sherlock, p. 164. 
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« that another ode, commonly alſo ſuppoſed of the 


e ſame poct, in which the ſame ſentiment likewiſe 
occurs, was allo written by a Jew. In truth, the 


ſentiment in queſtion (whether founded on experi- 
ence, or reaſon, or revelation, whether true or 


falte, it matters not to our purpoſe) is a popular 


« the world *.“ 


« By the uy rule (ſays the Doctor) that you 


<<. conclude, the Author of the book of Job was a 


« Jew, you may prove Horace to be a Few.” 
Now the ru'e by which his Lordſhip proves. the 
Author of the bock of Job to be a Few, is this.— 

The Writer is confeſſed, both by the Doctor and 


the Biſhop, to be 1xsp1RED. An iaſpired Writer 
can lay nothing but the truth, But it was not true 


that this made of puniſhment prevailed any where 


but amongſt the Jews. Now let the Doctor apply 
this rule to ae and ſee whether 1 it will fit. 


But it matters not, (he ſays) whether the opi- 
« nion was true or falic.” What? is it of no con- 


Wage whether an 7»/pired Writer - lies or ſpeaks 
truth? Would ſuch a one ſanctify a falſehood: by a 
ſolemn affirmation; and then introduce the Al- 
mighty himſelf declaring, that Job had ſaid of him 
the thing that was rigbt? Horace might take a po- 


pular Opinion, whether true or falſe, to ornament 


an Ode; but I hitherto underſtood that a Writer 
ſpeaking from God was allowed no ſuch indes nes. 


Yet I much queſtion lebe our r Doctor ever 
wrote any thing with more confidence and com- 
placency, than when he ſaid, that © it matters not 


7 * 


2 98, 99. 
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opinion, common to all nations, and all ages of 


r „ 
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700 the purpoſe, whether this opinion was true or 
en - But there is ſomething more to be 


Jearnt. from the Bible than the rules of HER EW 
POETRY, , 


If then an n e writer talks of God's laying up 


the iniquities of the fathers for the children, he mult 


refer to the Jewiſh Law, becauſe he muſt have 
known that the fa&t was not true under any other 


diſpenſation of Providence. Obſervation and expe- 


rience of what paſſes amongſt mankind, jlainly 
ſhews that in God's general moral government chi]- 


dren are not puniſbed in the ſirift and proper ſenſe of 
the word, for the crimes of their parents. That 


ſuch a mode of puniſhment in the world at large is 


- eontrary to our ideas of the divine juſtice, is evident 


to all that have any ſuch ideas, 


The Doctor ſays, it matters not to his purpoſe, 
* whether this opinion was founded on experience, 
« reaſon, or revelation.” What was cither for, or 
in, His purpoſe, I know not. This I know, that it 
was much for the Biſhop's purpoſe, to ſhew, that 
the obſervation was not founded in mere popular 
opinion (which he does by the allowance that the 
Author of the book of Job was an inſpired Writer) 
otherwiſe his Lordſhip's argument to prove him a 
Jew, from teaching this doctrine, could have no 
force. On the other hand, if it were founded on 
revelation, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and the nature and 


reaſon of the thing, informs us, that it could be 


founded only on the Mosaic Law. And then the 
Biſhop's argument will be fully eſtabliſhed. Tr 
appears therefore, that the Doctor, with all his 


ſufficiency; did not ſo much as know what was, 


and what was not, 10 the pur poſe of this argu- 
ment. 
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After this, one may leave him to contemplate the 
figure he makes with his bravado, to prove, that 
*« halt the writings of the Greeks and Romans were 
e written by Jews, by the ſame argument, by which 
„ the Biſhop has ſhewn that Job was written by a 

© Jew*.” He ſuppoſes the argument infers, the 
Author of the book of Job muſt have been a 


| Jew, barely becauſe be teaches a doctrine — 


in the 1 Now his Lordſhip's inference is not 
founded barely on bis teaching one of the dofrines 
of the law, but on the peculiar: character of the 


Author, and the particular nature and circumſtances 


of the Doctrine, which was ſrue with regard to the 
diſpenſations of providence over the Jews, but falſe 


with regard to its diſpenſations in the world at large. 


For his character of an inſpired writer will not per- 
mit us to believe that he was ſpeaking of God's ge- 
neral moral government, under which his aſſertion 
was falſe, but only of his peculiar diſpenſation over 
the Jews, under which it was /7ue. 


But, theſe Greek and Roman Writers—Were they, 
under the ſame reſtraint, of delivering nothing, but 
the truth? were they ai/o amongſt the . Prophets * 


But now with regard to his authorities to prove, 
that the puniſpment of Children for the fins of their 


parents was a current opinion amongſt the ancient 
pagans. 


When he was called upon to point out a Religion, 
in which the true God had denounced this mode of 
puniſhment; it was a Religion, from which the author 


of the book of Job muſt be ſuppoſed to have learned 


this doctrine. On the Doctor's hypotheſis, there- 


® P. 101. | 
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fore, that this Author lived before the giving of the 
Law, it was his buſineſs to point out ſome divine 
revelation, anterior to this period, which taught the 
doctrine in queſtion. Inſtead of this, he puts us 
off with paſſages from Sophocl-s, Euripides, and 
Horace, which inform us, that the falſe deities of the 
pagan world were believed to exerciſe this mode of 
puniſhment. But firſt of all, his authorities are of 


much too late a date to prove, that even he falſe 


Deities of the Pagans were believed to uſe this mode 
of puniſhment, during the period in queſtion, or be- 
fore the inſtitution of the Moſaic Law. He con- 
cludes therefore very ridiculouſly, when he infers from 
theſe teſtimonies, ** that it was a popular opinion, 
common to all nations, and a// ages, of the world,” 
Secondly, Had he hewn that it prevailed and ob- 
tained, among the Pagans in this early period; and 
that they believed this mode of puniſhment was agree- 


able to the nature and attributes of their falſe deities ; 


does it follow, that ſo wiſe and. good a man, and ſo 
ſerious and faithful a worſhipper of the true God, as 
Job, muſt have believed, it was agreeable to the na- 
ture and altributes of the Supreme Cauſe of all Things. 
Thirdly, had theſe later pagans ipoken of the Su- 
preme Cauſe, and ſaid that he puniſhed the crimes of 
parents upon their children, the queition then would 
be, how this opinion came originally into the hea- 
then world. Now it is almoſt ſelf-evident that they 
could not have it from reaſon, or experience. They 
mult have had it, therefore, from revelation. And 
if ſo, they muſt have had it from the Moſaic Law ; 


ſince it did not belong to any other part of the re- 


vcaled ſyſtem. 


To conclude. It has been ſhewn, that the Doc- 
tor will be unable to diſculpate himſelf from the 
Charge of maintaining the principle of PERSECU- 

TION, 


e 
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+10N, without ſaying he did not give the patriarchal 


Magiſtfate a power to puniſh/ Idolatry, as it was 


THE DENTAL OF THE ONE SUPREME GOP, or 
while it was conſidered only as 4 ſpeculative and re- 
ligious error. Vet to ſay this, ' would be ſaying, he 
never applied the paſſage in Job to the patriarchal 


Magiſtrate, and never talked of the PATRIARCHAL 


STATUTE:Book fo often mentioned. And, per- 
haps, he may venture to ſay all this. He may do it 
with as much truth, as when he pretends that he 
compariſon to Father Harduin was not aimed and 
levelled at the Biſhop. His own words convict him 
of prevarication. * Verum poetz ſemibarbaro poſt 


captivitatem Babylonicam ſcribenti tantam ſubtilita- 


tem ut concedam, a me impetrare non poſſum. 
Porro autem ſtylus poematis, quod vel maximum 
eſt, præcipue vetuſtatem ſapit; eſt ejus peculiaris 
character ei Adeo ut qu1 id infra captivita- 
tem Babylonicam DEPRIMUNT, non multo ſanius in 
Hebraicis judicare VIDEANTUR, quam in Latinis 
Harduinus; qui aurea Virgilii, Horati, cætero- 
rumque poemata ferreis monachorum {culis. ad- 


| ſcriplit mw 


He dots not, you ſee, confine his compariſon to 
any one particular perſon in nubibus; but, ſpeaking 


in the plural number, extends it indiſeriminately to 


all thoſe, who give to the book of Job the late date 


which ſo much diſguſts the delicate taſte of our fa- 


ſtidious Doctor; and conſequently, muſt include his 
Lordſhip. That he intended to include the Biſhop, 


appears from the following words of his Letter, My 


Lord, you miſtake me; you will perpetually ap- 
oh * propriate to yourſelf in Ted what I ſay in 


* Supplementum ad primam Pr CO Editionem: Ad- 


dit. Editionis ſecundæ, p. 312. 
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L493 
„ general, I did not confine myſelf co your hy- 


e potheſis: I was ſpeaking of thoſe authors in ge- 


ce neral, who place the book of Job below the Ba- 
«© byloniſh captivity.” P. 77. | 


— 
2 2K — 2 


One word more ere I conclude. The ſecond 
part of the Epiſtclary Correſpondence (which I have 
the Biſhop's leave to annex to theſe pages) ſhew by 1 
the unerring evidence of dates, that the Doctor | 
was the aggreſſor and began the quarrel. With 
what ſpirit he began it, appears from his inſolent | 
and injurious compariſon to Father Harduin. Yet | fi 
this groſs and glaring indignity extorted nothing 
more from his Lordſhip than a little raillery. He 
preferred this gentler mark of ſenſibility to ſerious 
expoſtulation, when he was expoling arguments that 
tended to eſtabliſh INTOLERANCE AND CIVIL sLA- 

VERY. Serious expoſtulation might have had conſe- 
quences, which the Biſhop is the laſt man to coun- 
tenance or approve. This is all the Doctor can ob- 
ject to the Perſon he had offended. For that no un- 
fair or injurious repreſentation of the Doctor's rea- 
ſoning and opinions was laid before the Public in 
the Appendix, is here abundantly evinced. 
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IN 
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THE 
SECOND PART 


OF AN 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN THE 
| Biſhop of GTOUCESTER 
AND THE 
Late Profeſſor of Oxxox ov, 


WITHOUT an IMPRIMATUR 


i, e. Without a cover to the violated laws of honour 
and ſociety, 


—— 


—De homine nihil dixi. Itaque hodie perficiam Li- 


teras, quas me ſibi miſiſſe diceret, recitavit, homo & hu- 
manitatjs expers, et vitæ communis ignarus. Quis enim 
unquam, qui paulum modo bonorum conſuetudinem 
noſſet, Literas ad ſe ab amico miſſas, OFFENSIONE ALIQUA 
INTERPOSITA, in medium protulit, palamque recitavit ? 


Quid eſt aliud TOLLERE E VITA VITAE SOCIETATEM, 


quam tollere amicorum colloquia abſentium? Sit hoc 


humanitatis tuæ: Stultitiam incredibilem videte. 
Cic. in Antonium, Phillip. II. 


M 
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SECOND PART 
OF AN 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


_—_— 
— * 


LETTER L 
TO THE PROFESSOR, 


= P. P. Nov. 21, 1765, 
Rev. Sir, | 
DO not know whether the Prudent will ex- 
I cuſe me for venturing another Letter to you, 
after you had ſo groſsly violated the moſt 
reſpected laws of ſociety, in publiſhing my private 
Letters to you without my knowlege or confent. 
In which proceeding I ſhall never make repriſals, 
(though I have your example) not ſo much as to 


bring my Supertors into the quarrel. 


But if I want ſome degree of prudence in wri- 


ting to you now, you ſeem to have wanted much 


more in publiſhing what I wrote before. For by 
thoſe Letters the Public will ſee (if they have no 
better buſineſs than to attend to this idle ſquabble) 
that I was very. deſirous of peace, and had great 
good-will towards you; and (if they attend to 
M 2 dates) 


( 4 ] 
dates *) they may ſee it was you who broke-this 
reconciliation : For, I think, the Latin Note to the 
new edition of your Lectures (in which I am. 
groſsly inſulted) was publiſhed before the Engliſh 
Appendix to the Divine Legation. 


J have neither read nor ſeen, nor, I believe, ever 
ſhall, your printed Letter to me: Not out of con- 
tempt of you, but reſpect to myſelf. | 


Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret : 


Duem ? 


Not me (I aſſure you) who am neither falſe to my- 
{elf nor others. | | 
1 am, Sc. 


W. GLOUCESTER, 


* The conciliating Letters paſſed in the year 1756,— 
Dr. Lowth's injurious Note, reflecting on the Biſhop, was 


printed in the year 1764.— and the Biſhop's Poſtſcript, in 


anſwer to it, in 1765. This is a clear and ſhort account 
of the matter: But the Biſbop was to be made the Aggreſ- 
for. How was this to be brought about? By a very ex- 
traordinary fetch of wit. —In this unlucky year, 1756, an 
acquaintance of the Biſhop's Examined Biſhop Sherloct's 


Sermons, in which the Doctor's opinion of the age of 


Job was controverted by a quotation from the book it- 
ſelf. But now- unluckily again, the Examination was 
publiſhed fome months before the correſpondence began. 
— W hat then ? Might not a Convention be broken before 
it was made, as well as an Idolater be puniſhed by the judge 


before the office was created ? 


LET. 


| | 
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LETTER. 
TO THE BISHOP. 


Bath, Dec. 1, 1765. 
My Lord, 1 14 

H AV E juſt now received your Letter, dated 

Nov. 21, which has been tranſmitted to me hi- 
ther from Durham. As to my publiſhing your 
Letters, I hold myſelf fully juſtified by the injury 
you had done me by abuſing me infamouſiy and 
atrocioufly * m your Appendix: an injury of that 


kind, though leſs in degree, would, by thoſe very 


laws of ſociety, which you ſay I have violated, 


have cancelled' the obligation to ſecrecy, which 


you abſurdly pretend I lay under in the preſent 
caſe, which aroſe from a haughty demand of ſatiſ- 
faction about a matter antecedently before the 
Public, and of which it came, in the event, proper 
that the Public ſhould be informed of the whole 
circumſtances. 8 5 


You ſay, I had groſSly inſulted you in a Latin 


Note to the new edition of my Lectures. Tre 


* This abuſe, I ſuppoſe, is contained in the Biſhop's 


ſaying, that the learned Profeſſor had been hardily brought 


up in the keen Atmoſphere of WHOLESOME SEVERITIES, 
meaning, as common ſenſe required he ſhould mean, 


brought up in the Principles of Iutollerance, called by the 
intollerant Doctors, with whom Mr. Locke had to do, 


wholeſome ſeverities, and, by his comment, become famous. 
y 9 


—] remember the Biſhop formerly ſpoke of a People, 
whom he called Anſwerers by profeſſim, meaning certain 


Polemical Divines he had then upon his hands, and the 


Dunces of that time ſaid, he meant the Lawyztrs. He 


now ſpeaks of the feen Atmoſphere of wholeſome Severities, 
and the Dunces of this time ſay, he meant WINCHESTER 
and OXFORD. | 


A. CHARGE 


2 ata 
— 
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' CHARGE 18 ABSOLUTELY FALSE : unleſs you are 


the author of a book intitled, A Free and Candid 
Examination of the Biſhop of London's Sermons. 
But, had you been the author, where is the groſs 
inſult ? As you declare that you have not yet, 
and believe you never ſhall read the Letter to you, 


which has been lately publiſhed by me (of which 


conceſſion you may make whatever uſe you pleaſe) 


I will aſk you here, how came your opinions, even 


when vented by other perſons as their own, to be 


uncontrovertible, inviolable and facred ? And had 


ſuch an act of ſelf-defence, as my Note here re- 


ferred to was, really been an inſult, had it been 
even a groſs inſult on an INOFFENSIVE PERSON, 
how could it be eſteemed ſuch on ons who has in 
a manner ſo NoToR1ovs, fo LICENTIOUS and ſin- 
gularly scaNDALTOus, eſpecially in one of his pro- 
feſſion and order, ABUS ED writers of all ranks and 
characters, civil and eccleſiaſtical, living and dead, 
as vou have done * ? 


” 


The publication of the Letters was 5 neceſſary, i in 


juſtice either to you or me. If, as you ſeem to 
think, they tend to vindicate your honour, you are 


* And yet, if the account which has been given to the 
Biſhop of the Doctor's printed letter to him, be true, (and 


he has reaſon to think it ſo from this very letter) there 


* abuſe i in it than in all the Biſhop's writings put 

er. To ſelect one curious particular. He 
Aae the Biſhop with having, in his Sermon preached 
before the King, laſt Lent, ſomething reflecting on, or 
alluding to, particular Perſons or tranſactions of a recent 
date. Now the man who affirmed this to the Doctor, (if 
any ſuch there were) and the Doctor who affirms it ta the 
Public, are infamous CALUMNIATORs. It is well known 
to ſeveral Perſons of Conſideration that this very Sermon, 
with every paſlage, (and in the very words) which gave 
birth to the CaLUMNY, was written and preached, more 
than once, (and at Court too}cmany years ago. 


ſo 


[| 


Mm 


ſo far obliged to me for acting ſo fairly by you, 
in doing you this juſtice with the Public, On the 
contrary, if they fix both the origin and the re- 
ſumption of this diſpute on you, I am then juſtified” 
in taking this neceſſary ſtep in order to vindicate 
myſelf. The deciſion I leave to the Public. 


J am, Ge. 


Ros. LowTn. 


LETTER III. 
TO THE PROFESSOR. 


P. P. Dec. 2, 1765. 
fir. 
HAVE n your very extraordinary 
letter of yeſterday's date, this morning. One 
who had read your printed letter to me, ſaid — 
You affected to be jocular, while you was trembling 


with paſſion, This, from Bath, is more conſiſtent 


as well as more natural; the Paſſion remains, but 
the Wit, after ſuch an expence of it, is evaporated. 


1 regard both with equal complaiſancy; and will 


therefore give you a plain anſwer to a Letter, which 
language does not afford a name for. You ſay 
you are fully juſtified in publiſhing my private 
letters, without my leave, . on account of my abu- 
ſing you infamouſly: and atrociouſly. Your ſyſtem 


_ Wäre ſeems to be very uncommon. What! 


Will my tranſgreſſing one law of morality excuſe 
you for tranſgreſſing another? It is agreed on 
all hands, that a private letter is the moſt ſacred 
of all truſts. Lord Clarendon (whoſe current au- 
thority, 1 ſuppoſe, will go with you, as it does 
unn all honeſt men) peaks of Lord Falkland's 


morals 


LS 

morals, in this point, with high approbation — 
« One thing (lays the noble hiſtorian) he could 
e never bring himſelf to, while Secretary of State, 
“it was the liberty of opening Letters, upon a 
ce ſuſpicion that they might contain matter of 
dangerous conſequence; which he thought ſuch 
« violation of the Law oF NATURE, that no 
qualification of office could juſtify him in the 
« treſpaſs,” This, indeed, was going very far. 
What Men would ſuch a man have ſaid of your 
opening Letters, in the groſſeſt ſenſe, (laying them 
before the Public) in matters where, certainly, 
the fate and fortune of Empires were not con- 
cerned? This, I ſay, is a matter agreed on 
amongſt all men of honour. But is it a matter 
agreed on amongſt all men of letters, that the 
charging you, (not to ſay, the convicting) from 
your own words, of being an advocate for into- 
lerance, 18 ABUSING YOU INFAMOUSLY AND ATRO- 
c1oUSLY? If I bad t thus abuſed you, you had a 
right to repel that injury, and procure for your- 
ſelf ſatisfaction in the belt manner you were able. 
But did the ſeeking for this ſatis faction abſolve 


you from any of the obligations of Society? You 


was abuſed, you fay — you have ſhewn the Public 
how able you are to abuſe again. 


I had nid, 1 was groſs inſulted. in the latin note. 


You reply, the charge is abſolutely falſe, unleſs J and 


the Examiner be one and the ſame. What! becauſe 


my name is not mentioned in ſyllables at length, 
in this inſult, therefore the charge is abſolutely falſe ! 


Aſk any ſtranger, aſk any of your acquaintance, 
aſk' any of your friends, whether they underſtood. 


me or the Examiner of the Biſhup of London's Ser- 
mons to be meant in the decent compariſon to fa- 


ther Harduin ? Indeed, Doctor, I bluſh for what 
you ought x0 bluſh, your oyn prevarication. But 


juſt 


So 

juſt ſo it was you ſerved me (as may be ſeen by the 
printed Letters) when I charged you with reflecting 
on me, concerning the book cf Job, in your Pre- 
lections. You did not mean me, forſooth, but 
ſomebody who had written before, on the ſane 
ſubject : and, for the ſake of peace, I took this for 
good payment, wg. 


But you ſay — ſuppoſing you was meant in the la- 
tin note (J am glad to find in you the leaſt fpark 
of ingenuous dealing) how comes it to paſs that your 


opinions are uncontrovertible, inviolable and ſacred ? 


How, indeed! when all the world knows, there is 
not a ſcribbling dunce in the kingdom but has 
been as free with my opinions as yourſelf, But 
you diſguiſe the fact. The queſtion is not how 
ſacred J eſteem my opinions; but whether there 
was not a convention made between us (for which 
] appeal to the printed Letters) to drop all oppo- 
ſition, on both ſides, concerning the book of Job ? 
Which Convention I inviolably kept, and you ah, 


inſolently broke, on the force of this poor chicane, , 


that, as the Examiner of the Biſhop of London's Ser- 


mons had taken up the queſtion, 1t was the ſame as 


if I had done it. But let me tell you, Sir, that the 
Examiner and I (as much as I value his friendſhip) 
are not one, but two: and let me tell you further, 


that the Examination (as much as I approve the 


learning and the logic of it) was not mine, but his. 
As a Divine, he wants no aſſiſtance from me — 
eſpecially to ſupport himſelf againſt you. Tho”, 
in the Appendix, I reviewed what you had ſaid on 
the queſtion, both becauſe he appeared to have 
ſuffered from the ſeverity of your pen, for daring 
to eſpouſe my notion of the book of Job againſt 
yours, and becauſe I was inſulted through his 
ſides, 


HE But 
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But you come down at laſt, though (as 18 com- 
monly the caſe) the conceſſion is more inſulting 


than the offence, and ſay, that admitting your Note 


had been a groſs inſult bn an inoffenſive perſon, how 


could it be efteemed ſuch, on one who has in a manner 


Jo notorious, jo licentious, and ſingularly ſcandalous, 
abuſed writers of all ranks and characters, civil aud 


ecclgſiaſtical, living and dead, as I have done? 
Give me leave, firſt of all, to laugh heartily at 
this mean paltry ſhred of dirty malice ; and then 


I will give you an anſwer. —I own I have ex- 
poſed, or, if you will, in your own language, 


abuſed, (and I hope to the no ſmall ſervice of Re- 
ligion and my Country) writers of all ranks and 
charafers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, living and dead. 
And now, Sir, I will tell your important ſelf who 
they are, and in the very language in which I 
reckoned them up in public to your Betters. I 
ſaid it to them, and I now ſay it to you — © That 
„my life and health have been employed in the 
& ſervice of Religion, in defending it againſt the 


& rude attacks of ribauld writers of all denomina- 


< tions,” (or in your language, of all ranks and 
charafters) © atheiſts, deiſts, libertines, free- 


&« thinkers, BIGoTS and fanatics. This brought 
% down upon me a fierce and dirty torrent of abuſe 

and flander from all quarters. In which, how- 
ever, not one opprobrious fact ever imputed to 
my life (if any ſuch have been imputed) was 
true, or one fallacious argument ever imputed 
to my writings has been proved. But while I 
have this hydra of more heads than that in 
Fable, at my feet, I can well bear with their 


40 
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40 
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40 hifles.“ 


You conclude — (for this publication of private 
Letters ſeems not to ſit eaſy in the digeſtion of 


your moral tyſtem) I ſay you conclude thus 


I 


and patronage of it. 


1 
If the publicaticn of your letters, as you ſeem 10 think, 
tend to vindicate your honour, you are ſo far obliged to 
me for acting ſo fairly by you. — Yes, juſt ſo much 
as I ſhould be obliged to an Affafſin, who, ſhooting 
at me, ſhould, by miſtake, kill my enemy. — But 
(and I agree with you) F the Public fix both the 
origin and the reſumption of the diſpute with you, then 
(ſay you) 1 am juſtified, Sc. In good truth, if 


ſuch a Pusric be to be had for love or money, I 


freely conſent you ſhall bave the full enjoyment 


W. GLOUCESTER, 


LETTER IV. 
TO THE BISHOP, 


Bath, Dec. 3, 1765. 
My Lord, 


H AV E this day Sekte your Plain letter of 
. yeſterday, s date. 


In it you have EM the whole affair, 
which is already before the Public with all its cir- 


cumſtances. The Public will judge of it more im- 


partially than either you or I. I ſhall therefore ſay 
no more upon the caſe in general; and ſhall but juſt 
touch upon one or two particulars, which ſeem 
more direct and immediate anſwers to my laſt let- 
ter. Your quotation from Lord Clarendon is no- 
thing at all to the purpoſe : the caſe is totally 
different in itſelf, in every circumſtance, and in 
every light in which it can poſſibly be conſidered. 


And your argument 4 forizori, FOUNDED ON A 
POOR QUIBBLE * On the word opening, is as fine an 


* By this it w ould ſeem the learned Doctor was unable | 
to o diſtinguit between a guibble and an equivalent expreſſion. 


N 2 example 
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example of juſt logical deduction as your quota- 
tion is of judicious wa on to authority, 


You ſay, — I own I have expoſed, or, if you will, 
abuſed writers of all ranks and characters, civil and 
eccleftaſtical, living and dead. HABEO CONFITENTEM 


REUM. You then enumerate the particulars con- 
tained under this general deſcription. What then, 


are ALL WRITERS of all ranks and all characters 
either atheiſts, deiſts, libertines, free-thinkers, bigots or 


fanatics? are all of them ribaulds ? They are ſo in 


your eſtimation, and you have treated them as ſuch, 


Tr is high time that an end be put to this cor- 


reſpondence ; out of reſpect to myſelf, I will an- 
ſwer no more ſuch letters. 


RoBERT "JOSEY 
LATTER V. 
TO THE PROFESSOR. 

P. P. Dec. 4, 1765. 
Str, pls 
RECEIVED your laſt inſolent letter of 

December 3, which are become very familiar 


| to me, for indeed I never received any other from 
you, even 1n your beſt humours. 


But 1 quibble it ſeems, and confeſs myſelf guilty. 


What an advantage have you got over me! what 


pity would it be that you ſhould not make the beſt 


of it, I will do all I can to aſſiſt you; and there- 
fore, in the firſt place, I freely give you what, 


* It ſeems then, that ALL Mritem of all ranks, and 
Writers of all ranks are equivocal expreflions : and that 


therefore, the Biſhop, who uſes the latter words, may be 


fairly charged with the ſenſe of the former, 
3 Ibe- 


ao 
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I believe, I could with difficulty keep from you, 


the benefit of the laſt word. Thoſe [ribaulds] with 
whom J have had hitherto to do, have always had 
the firſt; and this juſtified my treatment of them 
and they have always had the Jo}; and this en- 
couraged them in their treatment of me. All I 
deſire, in return, is, that you would permit me to 
give theſe five Letters to the Public; for my mo- 
rals will not permit me to print your part of them 
without your leave. 


W. GLOUCESTER, 
LETTER VI. 
TO THE BISHOP. 


Bath, Dec. "I 1765. 
My Lord, | 


WILL anſwer the . part of your 
letter of yeſterday. 


You have, according to your deſire, my free 
conſent to publiſh my part of our correſpondence, 


from Nov. 21. laſt to the Preſent time, together 
with your OWN. 


Were I now at liberty to reviſe my firſt letter, 


ſhould add two or three words to expreſs my ſenſe 
a little more fully towards the end of the ſecond 
paragraph. As I am not, I take this opportunity 
of expreſſing it here, thus O Of which, by 
the ſubſequent proceedings on your part, it be- 


came, in the event, proper that the Public 
« ſhould be informed of: che whole circumſtances,” 


And I * that this foal letter may be added, 
in the publication, to the five preceding. 


Ros. LowTun, 
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LETTER VII 
TO THE BISHOP. 


Durham, Jan. 24, 1766. 


My Lord, 


HAVE ſeen a "ted Copy of your intended 

Edition of our late Correſpondence. I have 
ſeveral Obſervations tro make upon it: and in 
order to do myſelf juſtice, I now in my turn de- 
fire, that you would conſent to my publiſhing 
your part of the ſaid Correſpondence, together 
with my own, 


I am, 
My Lord, 
Four humble Servant, 


Rogz ERT LowrTn. 


LETTER VIII. 
TO THE PROFESSOR. 


Gra Fon Fan. 31, 1 766, 
Sir, 


| MIGHT well be 1 in taking no notice of 


yours of the 24th from Durham, after you had 
7047 me, in one of yours from Bath, that you 


would have no further correſpondence with me. 


But I am willing, under my incapacity of teach- 


ing 


ll 


1 1 


ing you any thing elſe, to teach you a lutz 
common civility. | * 


I hardly know whether I underſtand you. If it 
were your purpoſe to aſk my conſent for the re- 
publication (in your own way) of the correſpon- 
dence which paſſed between us ſince the publiſh- 
ing your LIBELL * on me, and my private Letters 
without my conſent; if this were your purpoſe, 
there was not the leaſt need to aſk it, after you 
had given your conſent to the printing your part 
of the Correſpondence, This, without more ado, 
gave you a reciprocal right to the other part; and 
you are heartily welcome to it. I will conclude 
with your laſt words in the 6th Letter I deſire 


that this 8th Letter may be added, in rhe publication, 
to the Seven Preceding. => 


W. G. 


* Bacon or Williams (I know not which) defined a 
Libel to be a he and a bell which proclaims it round the 


Country. I ſhould rather define it to be a yo with an 
IMPRIMATUR, 
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